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A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 


Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THE LAMP 
has provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely 
topics, supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the 
publication has maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, 
namely: 


|. By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church 
to win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the 
Divine Center of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the 


Pope, as the Vicar of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to 
the Mission Cause, i. e., by the education and training of laborers to 
work in the Lord’s Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful 


to be mindful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 


We Ask Your Help! 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THE LAMP. It can be done 
easily if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to 
subscribe. 


The subscription is but ONE DOLLAR a year. Subscriptions should be sent 
by Postal Order, registered letter, or check, addressed to: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias txu, 1 
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“Man's Disorder and God's Design” is the theme that 
summons world attention to Amsterdam, in the Nether- 

lands, this month. There repre- 
AMSTERDAM 
AND UNITY 


sentatives of a hundred and forty 
different religious groups from 
forty nations are to assemble for 
the purposes of discussing world problems in the light of 
Christian teaching, at least to the extent that it is readily 
discernible to them. 


From the bastion which is the Catholic Church, where 

a fixed idea of God's Design for His people has been 

comprehended from the be- 

THE CHURCH’S 
POSITION 


ginning, nothing but sympa- 
thy can be offered to those 
who will attend the Amster- 
dam sessions. True it is that the Church, fully cognizant 
of her unique position as the Body established by Christ, 
cannot participate in the gathering as an equal, for to do 
so would compromise her position as the Pillar and Ground 
of Truth. She can, however, through her representatives, 
express her well wishes that those who seek shall find, 
and that those who are sincere in their quest for Unity 
may be led along the path that leads to it. For her own 
purposes, she can send to Amsterdam qualified observers 
who can gauge the objectives and accomplishments of the 
churchmen gathered there. Nor will their attitude be nec- 
essarily cold and aloof—Christian charity must needs be 
extended to all who are groping towards an ideal that is 
yet—to them at least—elusive. 


There is yet a pathetic side to the picture. Man’s Dis- 
order was never more patent than it is in the present 
hour. Conflict of nations, of fac- 

POLITICAL tions within nations, is steadily ad- 
DISORDER vancing towards a new crescendo. 
The phantoms of devastation bomb- 
ing, atomic destruction, will not be far from the minds 
of the conferees at Amsterdam, many of whom narrowly 
escaped from them a few years ago. Like Catholic leaders, 
they know that unless design can be fashioned out of dis- 
order conflict and chaos are inevitable. The necessity 
urges; it is not beyond the realm of possibility that at 
Amsterdam there may be a quickening of the spirit that 
wil] flower in a rebirth of total Christianity among those 
who have graspec but a facet of it. To hasten that rebirth 
a new humility, a new willingness to examine the claims 
of Christ withcut prejudice or sentimentality, must be- 


come manifest among the leaders of our separated bret 
ren, 


Man’s Disorder is not only obvious in the politic; 
order, but in the religious. The very existence of over 
hundred Christian bodies who a 
heeding the call of the assembly 
an indication that not all the shee 
are one in faith. They range fror 
Orthodox Easterners, down through High Church Ang! 
cans to Lutherans, Evangelicals, and finally the creedle: 
Quakers. Each body approaches the gathering with mi 
gled feelings, though all are disturbed at the need fo 
unity. If human means alone are to be utilized, little w 
result—for so far human achievement in matters religiou 
has been transient and futile. 


RELIGIOUS 
DISORDER 


God’s Design alone 
of distortion 


a comprehension of it after year 
can save our fellow Christians. The pres 
dents of the World Council have stated 
GOD’S this clearly: “We confess that becaus 
DESIGN of the divided state of the Churches 
also, we have fallen short in the witnes 

we should have borne to Christ.” Their very humilit 





should be a lesson to us who by the light of faith can sx 
the working of God's Design among the shattering citade 
that have marked the ephemeral triumphs of Man’s Dis 
order. We have an even greater obligation to bear witnes 
to Christ by our lives and our actions because we posses 
the light of faith. Too often has our good fortune, ! 
God’s Providence entrusted to us, been the source of 
jealous isolationism in the matter of our priceless gift. “B 
their fruits ye shall know them” remains a weighty nor 
of judgment, and we who have the light should be as be 
cons to those who still wander in the shadows 


Amsterdam may have no lasting results, though » 
would to God it does. It can do this for us, however, an 
so we should not fail to profit by the oppor 
tunity: It should teach us that there are « 
the world many humble and sincere no 
Catholics. Only God's grace can bring then 
to the fullness of the light of faith. We can be instr 
ments in God’s work if we live our Catholicism, and if 
take to heart the burden of our obligation to be witnes® 
to Christ in word and action, thereby leading others! 
that compr 
hension of God’s Design amidst our own disorder whit 
we know and cherish as the undiluted Catholic Faith 


OUR 
TASK 


the possession that we are so grateful for 
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HE Christian Attitude on Man was one of the themes 
chosen for discussion by the Lambeth Conference at 
its meeting last month. It was an appropriate subject 

for a time when the assault on man has been intensified 
from every side and when non-Catholic Christians have 
really become confused, not knowing, amid the conflict of 
so many ideologies, what they are supposed to believe con 
cerning man and his nature. Many of the secular papers 
in England have hailed this apt choice of the Conference, 
though they expressed their wonted distaste for dogma 
Strange that an age which expects and demands precise 
diagnoses of physical ills expressed, as they needs must 
be, in the technica! language of medicine, demands that 
the maladies of the soul shall be set forth in the language 
of the street. 

With our modern paganism many notions of pagan 
antiquity have returned, from Caesarism to Concentration 
Camps. Thus we are back at the pagan conception of man 
as a cipher, a living tool, a slave to be valued by his out 
put, his labor-worth. The infinite worth of each individual 
was one of the most revolutionary doctrines Christianity 
brought into the world, and it became the mainstay of 
the democratic ideal. Had Christ not said “The very hairs 
on your head are numbered,” there would be no charters 
of Democracy to declare that all men are born equal, that 
every man matters. The Christian attitude to man has 
always been based on the God-value. Whenever Christ is 
rejected by or ejected from life, the God-values go, too, 
and the world is thrown back to pre-Christian values 
Secularism and Communism have put man back on the 
pagan standard. 

In the last four centuries Secularism has gradually 
shrunk man, created in the image of God and junior part 
ner with Christ in the work of redemption, to the soul 
less, characterless creature that is known as ‘economic 
man. This process of whittling down man’s dignity and 
value can be traced through a regular succession of stages 
In the Middle Ages, the great Ages of the Faith, man was 
regarded as a theological being, an integral man, com 
posed of body and soul, with a responsible role to play in 
an ordered society that rose up like a vast pyramid t 
God, with Christ's Vicar as its apex and head on earth 
Then, in the sixteenth century, came the Protestant Refor 
mation and the Humanist Renaissance, teaching, for all 
their differences of origin and aim, the common doctrin: 
- the self-sufficiency of man. “You are boss of the show 
here,” they told man: “now go ahead and run it your own 
Way.” This, of course, was a harkening back to the old 


pag 


gan principle that “Man is the measure of all things 


Christianity on Secularism? 


By Liam Brophy 






One small step down in the shrinkage process from this 
self-sufficient man produced the Rational man. The the- 
ory that Reason, of itself, can solve everything became 
popular. Man, by the use of his reason alone, could banish 
all the evils of life unaided and build Utopia here and 
now. The Christian definition of man as “a rational ani- 
mal” still held, but the accent was on the intellect to the 
exclusion of the will. God was retired to the honorary 
position of President of the Immortals, with Voltaire as 
the high priest of this cult of infidelity. The vast accumu- 
lated treasures of Christian culture were thrown aside and 
ignored when the new Cartesian philosophy declared that 
the only truths were the mathematically demonstrable ones. 
Now the Supreme Being was looked on as the chief Engi- 
neer of a very interesting mechanism called the Universe. 
The age of mystery and miracles was dead, and Reason 
had buried it. 

Our whole modern craze for progress began during 
this age of the Rational Man. It followed as a matter of 
course from the concentration of effort on material and 
visible effects. ‘Progress’ did not mean the balanced ad- 
vance of man, least of all was it concerned with his moral 
perfectibility; it merely meant the advance in production 
of bigger and better machines. The eyes of ‘Progress’ were 
on ‘big business’ only, and the Beatitudes were left to 
look after themselves. 

The inevitable revolt from this proper and precise Ra- 
tional man went the whole swing of the pendulum, and 
Rousseau, a fellow-countryman of Voltaire, brought the 
Natural Man on the stage of history as the noble sav- 
age. “Back to Nature,” cried Rousseau; only by obeying 
the laws of nature and not the rule of reason, he claimed, 
could man achieve his full happiness. The emphasis was 
shifted from the “rational” to the “animal” in the defini- 
tion of man. Wild romantic conceptions of man became 
rife, and he was transformed from being a well-behaved 
reasonable creature pacing trim gardens to a primitive 
passionate figure tearing across Europe. But hardly had 
this Natural Man time to set out on his wild career when 
hard on his heels came the Political Man to the tune of 
the Marscillaise, and the soul of Christian man was sev- 
ered from his body on the guillotine of the French Revo- 
lution. 

Whatever guise man takes on from this stage onwards 
he is to be regarded as a material being. Darwin gave us 
the Biological Man, first cousin to the monkey, and im- 
mediately afterwards Spencer introduced us to the socio- 
logical specimen. Then Freud and his fellow-psycholo- 
gists brought man a little lower than the animals and 
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showed him up as a machine run on glandular motion. The 
last and final stage in this unmanning of man has been 
reached in our Industrial Age, which has produced the 
Economic Man actuated by no other motive than the 
urge to gain a livelihood. Herein Secularism has reached 
the same conclusion as Communism. 

What has taken the devitalized, secularized civilization 
of Western Christendom four slow centuries to accom- 
plish, occupied Marxism only a matter of years. Our civili- 
zation still retains portions of its Christian heritage in no- 
tions of fair play, equal opportunity for all, and other 
such vague shadows of the true Christian ideals of justice 
and charity. The process of materialization is not com- 
plete and may yet be arrested. But Communism is based on 
Marxism and Marxism is professionally materialistic. It 
cuts out God completely, and with Him all spiritual 
values. Marx said, like Lincoln, that all men are equal. 
But the Marxian slant was well expressed in the resume 
of Das Kapital: “All men are equal and all are equal to 
nothing.” Marx repeated this theme in various keys and 
tempos. Man was made for society, he said, and not society 
for man, who is but an indistinguishable cog in the Marx- 
ist-Socialist machine. If Marx has nowhere made a defi- 
nite statement on man considered as an individual entity 
that is because the question simply did not exist for him. 
He did make himself quite clear on one significant point, 
however: he denied immortality to man. All history was 
interpreted by him as the 
of which the arts, music and poetry were mere by-prod- 
ucts. And here the Communist and Secularist ways meet: 
since both have come to the conclusion that man is a 
purely material being, death must mean for them the end 
of all. Hence the “have-a-good-time” attitude of our mod- 


interplay of economic forces, 





UNUM SINT 


ern smart sets which is precisely the same as the carp 
diem philosophy of the ancient pagans: “Pluck the d 
before it passes, gather the fleeting joys and blisses of t 


day, for tomorrow brings death.” It would seem that oy 
y, g 


modern pagans sorely need to be confronted with ¢ 
question which Christianity presented to the old pagy 
world two thousand years ago: 

“What is a man 

If the chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and eat?” 

Catholics, especially American Catholics, must sx 
man, every man, for God and for himself. Communism 
creeping swiftly across the world. Europe, whose streng 
has been vitiated by four centuries of secularism, may } 
too weak to withstand the enemy. In fact, the overwheln 
ing and unexpected majority of the Socialist party in ti 
British post-war elections ought to be a reminder to all 
the trend of the tide. America may be the last strongh 
of Democracy, and Democracy, built on the fundament 


recognition of the rights of the individual, may be the la 
springboard from which to launch a Christian counter 


1 


attack. Catholics alone hold the Christian sense of valu 
uncorroded by “the acids of modernity.” It is, therefor 
for American Catholics to reveal man to himself in h 
true values under the spotlight of Faith, to show man tl 
not alone is he more than a rational man, a political n 


) 


or an economic man, but that he is, to quote Pope Pi 
XI in his Encyclical on Atheistic Communism: “a tr 
microcosm, a world in miniature, with a value far surpas 
ing that of the vast inanimate cosmos.” Every Catholic la 
man is called to preach, not from the pupit, but by t 
example of his daily life in office or factory, that t 


business of being a whole man is the biggest business of a 








WMEX Boston at 7:30 P. M. 

KTRH_ Houston, Texas at 8:30 P. M. 
WWDC Washington, D. C. at 7:00 P. M. 
WMCA New York City at 8:30 P. M. 
WAGE Syracuse at 10:00 A.M. 








and three hundred other stations. 


“Russia Will Be Converted 


If They Listen to My Request” 


Hear the story of 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
Dramatized over the 
Aue Maria Hour 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 22, over these stations: 


WKMH Dearborn at 6:30 P.M. 
KAGH Pasadena at 5:30 P. M. 
WWL New Orleans at 9:00 A. M. 
KQV Pittsburgh at 11:00 A. M. 
WEW ‘5St. Louis at 8:00 A. M. 


Consult your local radio program. 


Presented by 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


in the interests of St. Christopher’s Inn 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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By 
Terence Cumming4, S.A. 


Ave Maria Hour — 








66" WONDER who your listeners 

are in that of the of the 
queried our 
» a pin in the map which 


part 


1? 


world visitor, 
pointing 
represented a radio station on a point 
ff land near one of the Great Lakes. 
It was not near one of our busy cities, 
ind we knew that the area was not 
heavily populated. We, 
dered. Several days later we received 
. letter that more than an 


too, won- 
a letter 
swered our visitor’s question. A sailor 
working the ships which sail the 
Lakes had picked up the Ave Maria 
Hour program far out on the water. 
He was a regular listener, and not 
Catholic, wanted to learn 
the Catholic Church. Be- 


cause of his work he could not receive 


being a 


more about 


regular instructions on shore. We are 
now contacting him to offer a “cor- 
respondence explaining the 
our holy Faith. In the Provi 
dence of God this man may soon be- 


ce yurse™ 


truths of 


come a convert to the Church. Such 
is the radio apostolate. 
“O, Beauty, ever ancient, ever 


new,” cried Saint Augustine long ago 
in the fourth century when contem- 
plating Christ’s marvelous handiwork, 
the Church. Today, sixteen hundred 
years after the saint’s rapturous ex- 
clamation, we can say the same thing. 
The Church, ever ancient, has taught 
continuously exactly what Christ had 
given the Apostles at the dawn of 
Christian has dispensed the same 
Sacraments, under the 


Yet, ever new, 





guidance of 
succeeding apostles 
Holy Church 
turies, adapting her methods, her ap- 
proach, to the 
world society 
With the 

thirty year 
communicati 
men. Wher 
of the Gospel 
what limited 


has moved with the cen- 


changing needs of 
ming of radio not quite 


ago, a new means of 
n was made available to 
before the “glad tidings” 
were spread in a some- 


way through books and 





Radia Anostolate 


the press, and where the spoken word 
was heard only in churches and the 
lecture halls, now, as radio reached 
perfection in transmission, a single 
voice can be heard in all parts of the 
world, as was the Holy Father’s on 
not a few occasions. Where before the 
Word of God reached hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, now, through the me- 
dium of radio, that same message can 
be heard simultaneously by millions 
and on the rolling 
farmlands. North, East, South and 
West in homes everywhere, in 
shops, milk-barns, garages, diners—in 


in the great cities 


all places where men live or work, the 
In cars, trains, 
ships, anywhere at all now that the 
“portable” is all the truths of 
God can be and are received. 

Nor is the Word of God limited 
only to preaching. To be sure this is 


Gospel is preached. 


here, 


the most widely used type of religious 
program, but, nevertheless, in accord 
with varying audiences and the de- 
velopment of new styles, other types 
of programs, teaching the same truths, 
are found. Forums, discussions, cate- 
chism sessions, with child participants, 
musical programs, news broadcasts on 
- these are 
some of the types to be found in radio, 
and all of them fit into the overall 
the Catholic 


Catholic events, drama 


picture of pre 
Faith. 


Our own 


senting 


radio program, the Ave 
Maria Hour, which began at Gray 
moor more th 


this 


thirteen years ago, 


belongs in last named group, 
drama. 


Father Ansel 


sional assistanc 


S.A., with profes 
ind the permission 
Father Paul James 
nched the first Ave 


of our Founder, 


Francis, S.A., la 


Maria Hour gram in April of 
1935. It was life story of Saint 
Mary.of Egypt, who from sinfulness 
was transformed into a saint. The 
broadcast wa success and succeed 





ing programs made a deepening im- 
pression upon a gradually growing 
host of listeners. And why should it 
not? For here the listener comes to 
know many men and women who, in 
their own day, faced the same famil- 
iar and age-old problems of life as 
the listener. Here are true stories of 
life in action vividly dramatized, and 
problems resolved under the Hand of 
God. Just as man differs from man, 
so saint differs from and all 
men can find inspiration as the series 


saint, 


of programs unfold, bringing to those 
listen a 
ment, refreshment and consolation by 


who feeling of encourage- 
the evidence of God's grace develop- 
ing in a soul similar to his own. 
The Ave Maria Hour program had 
been entrusted to our Blessed Mother 
and she has taken care of it. From 
humble beginnings it became popular 
and quickly grew to a young, vigor- 
ous giant. Still heard as a “live’’ show 
from New York, the program is now 
carried on transcription by approxi- 
mate three hundred and twenty radio 
the United 
States, all sections of the country, and 


stations in all parts of 
counts its audience among all classes 
of society, rich and poor, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. While not worldwide, 
the Ave Maria Hour has crossed the 
boundaries of land and -sea to be 
heard in Canada, Alaska, Honolulu, 
Bermuda, the Canal Zone, and Nas- 
sau in the Bahamas. 

The full story of the program can- 
not be told in a short article such 
as this, nor could an estimate ever be 
reached of the souls touched by its 
message. Who shall know until the 
Last Day how many souls have been 
influenced, yes, saved, by a chance 
listening to one or another broadcast 
of the Ave Maria Hour? Who knows 
of the instances when God led some 
soul to turn on his radio switch at just 
the right moment? Who shall say 
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what of story effected a great 


change in someone's life, 


type 


whether it 
be the Birth or Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord, a story of His gracious Mother 
Mary, or that of beggar saint or holy 
king, a Magdalen or Queen, the hum- 
ble religious or beloved Pope? Only 
God in know all 
things. 


heaven can these 


Yet, at Graymoor, we do, perhaps, 
see a small corner of the picture. 


Like those read 
about the Radio Apostolate can only 
begin to understand the great role 
played by Our Blessed Mother in the 
history of the Ave Maria Hour. On 
our part, and throughout our years on 
the air, each of the succeeding radio 
directors have sought to make better 
known the of Mary. All 
phases of her life and her part in the 
story of mankind have been sent out 
on the airwaves into the lives of our 
people. 

We have said that the Ave Maria 
Hour had been placed under the pro- 
tecting guidance of the Queen of 
Heaven. Through the program, too, 
we have sought her aid. At Saint 
Christopher's Inn here at Graymoor, 
the Friars give temporary shelter to 
men—wayfarers on the road of life 
who se 


ourselves, who 


glories 


eek relief of one sort or another 
from the difficulties and temptations 
of life. In so far as we can, the Friars 
give spiritual and physical aid to all 
who seek it. At the regular evening 
devotions, many of the Brothers 
Christopher (as our guests are called) 
join in the daily Miraculous Medal 
Novena honoring our Blessed Lady. 
We could not begin to tell the story 
of Saint Christopher’s Inn, nor of 
our Lady’s help to the men who visit 
us. Nor, further, could we begin to 
speak about the help granted our list- 
eners. We invite listeners to the pro- 
gram to send their petitions to Saint 
Christopher's Inn for remembrance in 
the Novena Devotions. We have re- 
ceived many letters from the radio au 
dience, letters of petition, letters seek 
ing advice, letters asking questions, 
and we have likewise received many 
letters from those who have felt the 
answer to their prayers through the 


Blessed Virgin’s Novena. Many non- 


Catholics have 
their interest in the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. These we have en- 
rolled in the correspondence courses 
previously mentioned. The course has 
led many into the Fold of Peter. 


written expressing 





The Crucifixion 


(Lines found in an Italian church, 
fastened near a picture of the 


Crucifixion.) 


O blessed Feet of Jesus, 

Weary with seeking me, 

Stand at God’s bar of judgment 
And intercede for me! 


O Knees that bent in anguish 
In dark Gethsemane, 

Kneel at the throne of Glory 
And intercede for me! 


O Hands that were extended 

Upon the Awful Tree, 

Hold upon those precious nail prints 
And intercede for me! 


O Side from whence the spear point 
Brought blood and water free 

For healing and for cleansing, 

Still intercede for me. 


O Head so deeply pierced 
With thorns that sharpest be, 
Bend low before Thy Father 
And intercede for me. 


O Holy scarred and wounded 
My Sacrifice to be, 

Present Thy perfect offering 
And intercede for me. 


O loving risen Saviour 

From death and sorrow free, 
Though throned in endless glory 
Still intercede for me! 





It has always been the policy of the 
Ave Maria Hour to ask the prayers 
of our listeners for continued success 
in the radio apostolate. We hope that 
you who read these words will join 
and 
with your efforts to bring the pro- 
gram to the knowledge of 


their ranks with your prayers 


your 
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friends that they, too, may enjoy 
inspiration and consoling message 
We particularly ask your aid j 
spreading the announcement of 
special program this month. On Au 
gust 22nd, Feast of the Immaculat 
Heart of Mary, we shall present o 
three hundred and twenty 
the great story of Fatima, Portug; 
where in 1917 the Blessed Mother ap 
peared to three poor children and 


statior 


through them voiced a plea as well a 
a warning to mankind. To commem 
orate the event the whole Catholic 
world has since given to the Blessed 
Mother the additional title of “Our 
Lady of Fatima.” 

Here is what Our Lady of Fatim 
prophesied to the children: 

“To save souls, Our Lord desires 
that devotion to my Immaculate Heart 
be established in the world. If this is 
done, many souls will be saved and 
there will be peace. But if they do not 
cease to offend God, not much time 
will elapse and precisely during the 
Pontificate 
terrible war will begin. 


next another and mor 

“To prevent this, I ask the cons 
cration of Russia to my Immaculate 
Heart and Communion in Reparatior 
on the first Saturday of each month 
If my requests are heard, Russia wil 
be converted and there will be peace 
If the world does not heed my r 
quests, this country will spread its er 
rors throughout the world, promoting 
and _ persecutions of _ the 
Church.” 


wars 


In spite of her pathetic appeal for 
the love of her children, those same 
children have grown careless and for 
getful. Once again the Ten Com 
mandments are being pushed aside a 
outmoded, and people are looking t 
the leadership of the worldly-wix 
rather than putting their faith ané 
trust in their Heavenly Father 

To counteract the evil of indiffer 
ence and irreligion, the Ave Mar 
Hour is dedicated to the glory of Got 
and in honor of His Blessed Mother 
We ask the prayers of our 
that it will continue to be fruitful 


reader: 


its apostolate of implanting far am 


wide the blessed seed of our bh 


Faith. 
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By Peter F. Anson 


ITHIN seven miles of each 

other, in the county of 

Moray, in the North of Scot- 
land, are situated, not merely the nave 
ibbey church now used for 
Presbyterian worship, but two pre- 
Reformation religious houses which 
have come back into Catholic hands. 
At Greyfriars, Elgin, and at Pluscar 
den Priory, the traveler has the rare 
experience Mass in 
churches built in the days when Scot- 
land was Catholic; what is more, these 
two monasteries are occupied by re- 
ligious—black-robed Sisters of Mercy 
in the former home of the Observant 
Friars Minor; white-habited Benedic- 
tines back again where white-habited 
Benedictines were first established just 
wer seven hundred years ago. At 
Pluscarden Priory and at Greyfriars, 


of an 


of assisting at 


Elgin, there is the proof that miracles 
the old walls re- 
sound once more with the murmur of 
the Mass and the chant of the Divine 
Office 


ure not impossible: 


It was due to the munificence of 
that wealthy convert of the last cer 
tury, John Patrick, third Marquess of 
Bute, that both the Franciscan friary 
at Elgin and the priory at Pluscar 
den reverted to Catholic ownership. 
About fifty years ago he purchased 
both properties and started to restore 
the ruins. The work at Greyfriars was 
completed shortly after his death, but 
at Pluscarden little was done than to 
safeguard the great church from fur- 
ther ruin. The Marquess left this pri- 
ory to his youngest son, Lord Colum 
Crichton-Stuart. It was he who hand- 
ed it over to the Benedictine monks 





of Prinknash Abbey, England, in 
1938 
After the Reformation the Fran 


‘iscan friary at Elgin was abandoned 
and fell into ruin. It had been founded 
tor the Observant Friars Minor in 





Monasteries 


1479. This reformed branch of the 
Franciscan family came to Scotland 
from Germany at the invitation of 
that devout monarch, James I. The 
Observant Friars became very popu- 
lar with all rich and 
They went about the country preach- 
ing and instructing the people. More 
than any other religious order in Scot 


classes, poor 


land they were responsible in reviv- 
ing the spiritual life of Catholics dur 
ing the last century before the Refor 
mation. When the change of religion 
took place in 1560 the seven commu 
nities of Observant Franciscans were 
suppressed. Most of the Friars fled 
abroad, while a few remained in Scot 
land, trying to minister to the faith- 
ful remnant of Catholics. 

The Marquess of Bute hoped to 
bring back the Franciscans to Elgin, 
but difficulties were raised, so even- 
tually he handed over the friary to a 
community of Sisters of Mercy. The 
restoration of the buildings was car- 
ried out so perfectly that it is diffi- 
cult to tell what is old and what is 
new. The buildings are grouped round 
i small cloister, with the church on 
the north side. The best way to de- 
scribe the place is to say that it is a 
Scottish version of the historic friary 
of San Damiano, Assisi 
convent of the Poor Clares. 
friars, Elgin, might well serve as a 
model for any architect called in to 
design a Franciscan friary in our own 


the first 
Grey 


day. It contains all the essentials 
chapter house, refectory, common 
room, with cells on the upper floor. 
Everything is simple and homely; 
there is no attempt at ornate deco- 
ration. The church is a long, aisleless 
structure, divided into nave and choir 
; typical of hurdreds 
of other pre-Reformation Franciscan 
churches in most countries of Europe. 
On either side of the opening leading 
from the nave into the choir is an 


by a solid scree 


altar; the one dedicated to saints of 
the Franciscan Order; the other to 
saints of the Order of Our Lady of 
Mercy. The figures of saints, painted 
in the reredoses, give a note of bright 
color. Above the screen is a painted 
crucifix, copied from the one still 
venerated in Assisi, which is reputed 
to have spoken to St. Francis, bid- 
ding him go and rebuild the church 
at San Damiano. The choir stalls are 
solid and dignified. The large east 
filled rich stained 
glass, depicting a procession of Fran- 
ciscan saints. On the north wall of 
the sanctuary character- 
medieval 


window is with 


there is a 
istic example of the late, 
otherwise 
an aumbry or cupboard in which the 
Blessed Sacrament was _ reserved. 
Greyfriars is so redolent with the 
Franciscan atmosphere that it is al- 
most a shock to find Sisters of Mercy 


Scottish “Sacrament House,” 


in the cloisters or in the choir: one 
expects to meet brown-habited sons of 
St. Francis! It is a veritable home of 
peace, standing in its own large gar- 
den, set back from a quiet street in 
this old 


county town. 


world, yet very go-ahead 


Not very far off are the desolate 
ruins of the great cathedral of the pre- 
Reformation diocese of Moray. Noth- 
ing is left of the Dominican priory 
which also existed in Elgin. Seven 
miles to the southwest, sheltered from 
the cold winds by a low range of 
hills, with rolling mountains away to 
the South, stands Pluscarden Priory, 
one of the least unspoiled monastic 
ruins in Scotland. 


The church, although much of the 
stone work is badly damaged and 
worn down by exposure to wind and 
rain, only needs a roof and glass in 
the windows for it to be used once 
more for Catholic worship. It was 
planned on Cistercian lines and erect- 
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d early in the thirteenth century for 
a small community of Valliscaulian 
monks, a reformed branch of the 
Benedictine family, Mother 
House was in Burgundy. The founder 
was King Alexander II, a great-grand- 
son of St. Margaret of Scotland. The 
community had a checkered history, 


whose 


largely due to its remoteness from the 
Mother House in France. By the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century its num- 
bers were so reduced that Pluscarden 
became a dependent priory of the 
royal abbey of Dunfermline. Black 
monks succeeded the monks 
who had lived here for just over two 
hundred years. The handful remain- 
ing here at the Reformation 
never turned out by the Protestant 
owner of the property, and the last 
of them lingered on until he died. 

It is almost impossible not to be 
moved by the beauty of this stately 
church, with its walls of warm cream- 


white 


were 


stone standing out 1n strong contrast 
to the green trees that surround it. To 
quote a well-known modern Scottish 
a Catholic: “The 


monastery is surrounded by peace, a 


writer, who is not 


divine peace for the contemplation of 
holiness. The corn fields would have 
belonged to the monks, and the box 
hedges are still growing in their gar- 
den. You have only to stay there a 
little time in quietness to feel their 
personality about you . . . Pluscarden 
has an atmosphere that can help you 
to a knowledge of how people lived in 
the olden time. . . . It is part of the 
Scottish heritage; and we cannot un- 
derstand the present unless we know 
something of the past. Finally, it is a 
most romantic name, a name for a bal- 
lad or a love song. Let these be enough 
to recommend it.” (John Allan. Sum- 
mer in Scotland, p. 179.) 

It was on April 14th this year that 
a party of monks from Prinknash 
to Scotland to start work to 
make the existing buildings at Plus- 
carden habitable for the rest of the 
community which is to follow later. 
When they arrived they had to camp 
out in the so-called dormitories, other- 
wise the never-finished upper floor of 
the east range of buildings which were 
rebuilt by the Earl of Fife about a 
hundred years ago. On the ground 


came 
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Age 


Silver about my temples, 

Can it mean that I am old? 

Eyes that are not quite certain, 
And heart that is not so bold; 
Feet that have danced right gayly 
Growing a little slow, 

Strange, I forgot to measure 

My life by the weeks that go! 
Hands that I find will tremble 
When overlong at the task, 

Ears that may miss a sentence 
And yet are too proud to ask. 
Friends there are to be greeted, 
But others who are not here, 
Strange, how the days have lengthened 
To many a passing year. 

Sing me a song of Heaven, 

The kindly words of a hymn 
Reaching beyond the present 
That somehow is growing dim. 
Let me tonight remember 

The prayer that I used to say, 
Strange, how the shadows lengthen 
When dawn was but yesterday. 


Lalia Mitchell Thornton 








floor are the calefactory, chapter- 
house, and Lady Chapel. The latter 
will serve as the monastic choir until 
the church is restored. Actually this 
stone-vaulted chapel, with traces of 
medieval paintings on the walls, is al- 
most as large as the present abbey 
church at Prinknash. When a tempor- 
ary cloister has been erected, and cells 
put up in the dormitories, the accom- 
modation will be sufficient, although 
far from convenient. But what does 
this matter? Pluscarden has always at 
tracted visitors, most of whom are 
non-Catholics, and they will be far 
more impressed if they find the monks 
living in poverty and discomfort than 
if they discovered modern luxuries! 
The great thing is that the monks have 
returned to Moray after four hundred 
years! 

A final recommendation to visit 
both Greyfriars, Elgin and Pluscarden 
Priory: these are the only pre-Refor- 
mation religious houses in Great Brit- 


ain which are now occupied by monks 
or nuns; at least the only places wher 


the original buildings are being used 
For at Buckfast, all that was left 

the medieval buildings when the plac 
was acquired by the Benedictines i 
1882 
Tower and the remains of 
crypt. The present monastery and th 


a Saxor 


stately church have been built on the 


old foundations, The pre-Retormatior 
priory on Caldey Island passed int 
Catholic hands shortly after the con 
version of the Anglican Benedictin 


community in 1913, but it is so sma 


| ‘ 
De erect 


that a new monastery had t 
ed on the island, and the Cistercian 
who took over Caldey when the Ben: 


dictine owners moved to Prinknas 






Abbey in 1929 have never occupies 
the priory. So it is only in the te 
North of Scotland that thi 
to be two pre-Reformatio: 
houses with monks and nuns living 
them. 
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Gather Paul of Graymoor 


A Bisgraphy 


By Lewis Furlan, S.A. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE MOUNT OF THE ATONEMENT 


ATHER Wattson was thirty-five years old when 
quested the Episcopalian Order of the Holy Cross 
to allow him to enter their monastery for his 1 
ligious training. He did not have any intention of remair 
ing with them permanently but only for such a time as 
he would need to learn the principles and practices of the 
nonastic life. The unusual 
ommunities do not very often 
wrrangements. But the evident sincerity of the applicant 
had impressed the superior and founder of the Hol) 
Cross Order, Father James O. S. Huntington, and the 
latter was willing to undertake the task. He summoned 


request was an one, as 


religious favor such 


a meeting of the community chapter and proposed to 
them that they accept Father Wattson in order to pr 
pare him for his work as a religious founder. 

Henry R. Sargent, who had been a classmate of hi 
at the General Theological Seminary and who had since 
then become a monk, became his novice master. It w 
a chance coincidence that the one 
superior of the other. The two men were of almost equal 


now became th 
age and both possessed strong personalities. Yet it was 
difying humility that Father Wattson placed 
himself under the other’s direction. It was by no means 


with an 


in easy thing for him to do. It went strongly against 


his grain. He found it especially difficult to repress hi 


natural feelings whenever Father Sargent—to test his 


spirit of humility—told him that all his aspirations were 
vain dreams or that he did not even have a religi 
vocation much less the call to found a religious society 


Father Wattson discovered a more understanding pet 
son in Father Huntington. The latter was most syn 
pathetic to his plans. Perhaps this was because he too was 
a founder and could therefore appreciate the difficulties 
and trials experienced in such an undertaking. Anyw 
Father Huntington did much to make his stay there much 
easier. Though strongly disapproved by Father Sargent, 


Father Wattson was allowed to carry on his heavy corre 
spondence. Moreover, he had made an arrangement with 
the superior whereby he could leave the monastery at any 
time that his presence would be required at Graymoor. 
But it was up to Father Huntington to decide the urgency 
of the need. In the meantime, he assumed the respon- 
sibility of providing the Sisters of the Atonement with 
a chaplain. 

The seclusion afforded him in the monastery appealed 
to Father Wattson and he fully enjoyed the quiet days 
of prayer and meditation. It was an exhilarating change 
for him and it lifted his spirits, providing him with an out 
look upon the future which was refreshing. He men- 
tioned this effect of the monastic life upon him in one of 
his first letters to Mother Lurana after his entrance into 
the novitiate. 

“I see things with a much clearer vision now,” he 
“Of ourselves we are dust and ashes. God is all 
power and grace. He is the Creator of the Society of 
the Atonement, not I. Moreover, God with Whom a 
thousand years are but as one day does not measure time 


wrote. 


is we do. The hardest lesson I have to learn is patience. 
‘Thou must be as a child under tutors and governors, 
differing nothing from a servant until the time ordained 
of the Father has fully come.’ This seemed to be the Holy 
Spirit’s message to me as a result of the retreat and I am 
glad and thankful to obey. After the almost incessant 
work of nearly fourteen years of ministerial service it is 
indeed a joyous thing to retire into the desert with St. 
John Baptist and learn the A.B.C. of the contemplative 
life. I feel that “bonds and imprisonments await me’ when 
I again go forth into the world to grapple with Satan in 
the stronghold of pride and rebellion against God. And, 
oh, I do need to get down to the very roots of pride and 
self will in my own nature and learn the truest and most 
profound humility lest in the hour of temptation I fail 
and our Lord be disappointed in me.” 

The correspondence of this period is voluminous and 
it has all been carefully preserved by the Sisters of the 





Editor’s Note: 


It will be a much-appreciated favor if any among our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 
historical value relating to the life of Very Rev. Father Paul Francis, S. A., will write to the author of this 
biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. 


Peekskill, New York. 


Address: Rev. Lewis Furlan, S. A., The Lamp, 
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Atonement 
character and inner life of this great man through these 
letters. There is not found 
reveal the deeply spiritual nature of the Father Founder 


A rare opportunity is given to study the 
PI ) ) 


one to be which does not 
One thing especially stands out in all this correspondence 
Even the most casual reader can quickly notice it. It is th 
fact of a knows its which is 
struggling with itself, determined to attain that perfection 


goal 


element to be 


soul which weakness and 


which it has set up as its 


But there is also anothe1 found in these 


letters. Strikingly they point to the writer as the head of 
a new community which is just making its first steps 
Many details in its organization require his attention 


Consequently much of the correspondence with Mother 


Lurana is taken up with suggestions and advice on com 
He also confides in her his plans for the 


Society of the Atonement, 


munity affairs 
First Ci 


which has not as yet been established 


mgregation of the 
Time and again he 
asks her counsel, her opinion on some matter, relying in 
large measure on her prudent judgment 


Among the matters which he considered at 


this time 
was the question of heavenly patrons for the Society 
That the Blessed Mother of God should be its Queen was 
a foregone But his devotion to the 
Apostle of the Gentiles resulted in the declaration of 
St. Paul as the special protector of the First Congregation, 
namely, of the Friars 


conclusion own 


St. Francis, as was to be expected, 
became the heavenly patron of the Sisters of the Atone- 
ment. Then Father Wattson thought of a third saint who 
would be the heavenly guardian of the lay associates of 
the Society, the Third Congregation. St. John the Baptist 
was his choice for he “most fittingly belongs to the Third, 
especially as the Third will doubtless serve to prepare the 
way for the advent of not a few into the First and Second 
Orders.* Then, too, St. John Baptist emphasizes repent 
ance by confession and amendment as the royal road t 
obedience, 


St. Paul emphasizes chastity or the love of Jesus only. 


just as St. Francis emphasizes poverty and 


His thoughts also turned to the matter of a habit for 
the Friars of the Atonement. Up to now he had not 
given it much thought but as his days of training at the 
Holy Cross Monastery progressed, he saw that the day 
was not far off when he would have to assume some 
distinctive garb as is customary in religious orders. Mother 
Lurana and her one companion at St. Francis House were 
wearing the brown of the Poverello. But, strange to say, 
this did not in any way decide the question for him. The 
Franciscan vocation of the whole Society of the Atone 
ment had not yet become quite clear in his mind. It 
remained for the Mother Foundress to settle that point 

When he wrote to her and asked her “what do you 
think of white as the habit of the First Order as making 
more emphatic our witness for a celibate priesthood,” 
she answered immediately and explained what she believed 


*It is interesting to note how closely our Father Founder was 
modeling his Society of the Atonement after the pattern set by 
St. Francis in his three Orders, the Friars Minor, the Poor Clares, 


and the Third Order 
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Dr. John Taylor of Birmingham, England, who, with his wife 
and sister-in-law, Miss Mary Buxton, donated the purchase 


money for the Mount of the Atonement. 


to be the Franciscan vocation of the Society of the Atone 
No doubt existed in her mind about this point 
of St 


ment. 
Not only should they strive to acquire the spirit 
Francis but also conform themselves to his Order even in 
the way of dress and custom. The rough brown robe of 
the Little Poor Man, therefore, should be their garb also, 
symbolic of their spiritual kinship with him whom they 
Fortunately 
both 
have followed the Franciscan way of life from that day 


lovingly called “our Holy Father Francis.” 
her decision prevailed and the friars and sisters 


forward. 
* * * * 


Father Wattson had hoped to complete the full tw 
years of training prescribed by the rule of the Order 
of the Holy Cross when he entered their monastery. But 
hardly a year had gone by when circumstance arose at 
Graymoor which prevented him from fulfilling his orig 
inal plans. The Mother Foundress wrote to him that the 
Sisters were without a chaplain to provide for their spir 





itual needs. Since he was unable to obtain anyone to fil 
this post, he felt that duty called him to return to Gray 
moor to assume this charge. He was then thirty-six years 


old. 

Before taking a train for New York, Father Wattsot 
wished to visit the famed Franciscan Monastery in Wash 
ington, which is known as Mount Saint Sepulchre, found 
ed by the late Father Godfrey Schilling, O.F.M. His 
iblish 


to see 


reason was a simple one. As he was about to est 
Franciscan community of his own, he first wished 
for himself real Franciscans and the way of life they 


nd, 


followed. He arrived at the monastery on October 
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} was cordially received by Father Mathew Fox, the 


superior in the absence of Father Godfrey. Every 





courtesy was extended to the Episcopalian clergy 


ynne of the young friars was even assigned as his 


mda 
guide to show him all the noted shrines and chapels in 
the monastery church and gardens 

Father Mathew even invited him into the refectory 
to have dinner with the community and he sat at the 
right of the superior in the place of honor. Afterwards, 
when he had an opportunity to talk with him, Father 


The Friar Minor 


And when he was 


Wattson disclosed his plan to him. 
listened kindly and sympathetically 
asked for his blessing upon this unusual undertaking, he 
did not hesitate but with all his heart bestowed the bless 
ing of the Seraphic Patriarch upon the kneeling clergyman. 
Father Wattson left Washington in 


His plan had been viewed with interest and 


a cheerful frame 
yf mind 
even approval by the Friars Minor themselves. Surely this 
was a good omen. He arrived at the Garrison station in 
the late afternoon of October 3rd, exactly one year later 
to the day and even to the hour of his first meeting with 
the Mother Foundress 

He started to walk up the old West Point Road, which 
went by the Sisters’ convent, and would have walked the 
whole four miles to his destination had not the carpenter, 
who was still working on St. Francis House, happened 
along. Mr. Davis, for that 
a ride in his buckboard. He gratefully accepted and soon 


was engaged in a lively conversation, eagerly seeking bits 


was his name, offered him 


ff information about the history of the region and its 
He also asked the carpenter if he knew of any 
place in the hills around Graymoor where he might find 


people 


a cave which he could fix up as a temporary lodging 
Having bound himself by a vow of absolute poverty, he 


was in no position to rent any place. Mr. Davis regretted 


that he could not tell him of any such cave but promised 
to inquire before the winter set in. 

He went on, however, to describe the beauty of the 
This 
little mountain, he said, commanded a magnificent view of 
the majestic Hudson which, lying in the far off distanc 
looked like a tiny lake broadening out and nestling among 
Father Wattson was delighted to hear this 
and, having arrived at the convent, he hardly paused long 
enough to greet Mother Lurana and her companion before 
he was off with Mr. Davis to climb the side of the hill 
He was not disappointed at what he saw 
and he thrilled at the sight which greeted him. There in 
the distance lay the Hudson River, just as it had been 
described by the carpenter. 

“Upon this mountain,” he cried out in a burst of en 


hill immediately adjoining the convent property. 


the highlands 


to its summit 


thusiasm, “will rise the monastery home of the preaching 
friars. From these heights the prayers and works of 
reparation of countless Friars of the Atonement shall daily 
ascend to the throne of the mighty Lord of heaven and 
earth, beseeching His mercy and clemency upon a sinful 
world.” 


Then, kneeling down upon the bare earth, he raised 
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The Corpus Christi Cross erected by Father Paul at Graymoor. 


The Father Founder and a companion Friar years later, 


meditate at the foot of the cross. 


his arms aloft and dedicated the mountain to the service 
of God, giving it the name by which it is now known— 
the Mount of the Atonement. 

Upon inquiry he learned that the whole mountain 
could be bought for the modest sum of three hundred 
dollars. But even this negligible amount was a fortune 
as far as the penniless clergyman was concerned. At the 
moment Father Wattson did not have the slightest notion 
how he could raise it in order to buy the property. 

How the entire three hundred dollars came as a lump 
gift from three of the earliest benefactors of the Society 
of the Atonement is one of the many interesting stories 
which has been handed down concerning the early days of 
the Graymoor institute. Returning from England in June 
of the year 1898, the Mother Foundress had met an 
English lady on the ship whose faith in Christianity had 
been completely shattered. This woman, Miss Mary 
Buxton, had finally turned to the study of the East Indian 
cults and it was not long before she was nothing more than 
a mere freethinker. 

Sister Lurana found herself attracted to her and during 
the course of their voyage across the ocean they had ample 
opportunity to discuss the religious difficulties of Miss 
Buxton. The Mother Foundress was able to support her 
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arguments in favor of Christianity by pointing out the 
powerful influence which the Christian religion had exer- 
cised over men ever since its foundation. Being interested 
at the time in the life of St. Francis of Assisi, a copy of 
which she had with her, she cited the Little Poor Man of 
God as an example. By degrees, she succeeded in rebuild- 
ing the faith of Miss Buxton, this time on an Anglican 
rather than on a traditional Protestant foundation. 


The English lady never forgot the kindness of her 
spiritual benefactress. Before her return to England, she 
visited the Mother Foundress at Graymoor and saw for 
herself the marvelous work which this courageous woman 
was doing in the Episcopal Church. She learned also of 
the hopes which Father Wattson nurtured and of his 
desire to secure the property upon which to build his 
friary. While a guest at the convent, she gave no intima- 
tion of her plan to obtain the money to buy the mountain 
as a thanksgiving offering for having regained her faith. 

But back in England she related her experiences to her 
sister and the latter's husband, Dr. John Taylor, a dis- 
tinguished surgeon of Birmingham. These two, overjoyed 
that Miss Buxton had rediscovered religious tranquility, 
were more than happy to join with her in sending a gift 
of three hundred dollars to Graymoor. 

The letter containing the check from Miss Mary Bux- 
ton arrived at Graymoor on May 3, 1900. It was the 
feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross. The hearts of all 
who regarded Graymoor as their home overflowed with 
gratitude at the bountiful goodness of Almighty God. 
Without any solicitation on their part, their English 
friends had sent enough money to enable them to pur- 
chase the Mount of the Atonement. 

Father Wattson immediately set out to consult a legal 
advisor to clear the title to the land and to secure a deed 
for it in the name of the Society of the Atonement. In 
this matter, as in all of his dealing with the world, he 
displayed a business acumen that was remarkably up to 
date. He did not slip up on any detail even though he 
possessed a simplicity that caused many of the worldly 
wise to raise their eyebrows and smile. 

He took formal possession of the Mount of the Atone- 
ment on June 14, 1900, which happened to be the feast 
of Corpus Christi. Having signed the deed which trans- 
ferred this beautiful wooded eminence of twenty-four 
acres into the ownership of the Society he climbed up 
to its summit once more. He was accompanied this time 
by a young Jew, Ferdinand Wallerstein, who had come 
to Graymoor only a few weeks previously to seek ad- 
mittance into the community, and by one of the many 
tramps—Brothers Christopher he called them—who even 
then came seeking alms at the convent. With their assist- 
ance, he cut down a tall tree of cedar. From it he fashioned 
a rough cross of huge proportions, which he then erected 
on the highest point of the mountain. 

There it stands to this day—the Corpus Christi Cross— 
a monument of faith and trust in God. To the pilgrim 
who finds his way to this monastic pile, it stands as a sym- 
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Contemplative at Prayer 


Ve 
se 


In prayer the soul seeks 
The indescribable Beauty that lies 
Outside and superior to the mind; 
To explore this land with heart as calm 
As little lakes that sleep in frosty moonlight 
Sounding faintly of silver... 
There to feel the ardent thrill that comes 
To a parched garden, when a little wind 
Blows inland from a distant Sea .. . 
A place where sound is perceived 
Rather than heard . . . where the listener 
Thrills as with the ecstasy evoked 
By a golden bell in the ocean deep 


Tolling of the Ineffable. 
II 


Perceptions fuse with inner glow 
Reaching a point of Light so great 
The world that time and sense has known 
Departs . . . leaving the realm of Essence. 


Il 


The struggle for mastery 

Between blind, unconscious forces 
Ceases . . . vision soars on joyous pinions 
Into fair regions of Eternal Light, 
Contemplating in mystic certainty 

The intensity and sweetness 

Of the holy, living Presence of God. 


Stella Muse Whitehead 


bol of hope for its story is well known to him. No sermon 
in words could be more eloquent than the message of hope 
expressed by this crude cross. Like a beacon light, it lifts 
its arms on high, beckoning the wayfarer to a haven of 
peace and rest. 


(To be continued) 
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CCORDING to the Official Catholic Directory for 
1948 published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons of New 
York, the Catholic population of the United 
States, Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands shows an increase 
of 807,524 over last year. Of this increase, 115,214 
represent converts received into the Church during the 
year. 
* ok * 2 


== News end Views —— 





Cushing, will deed nearly eight acres of land to the city 
of Malden for $1 for erection of approximately 55 
veterans’ homes. 

The land, situated in the Linden section, is valued at 
$4,200. It was offered by the Archbishop on condition 
that it be used specifically for veterans’ housing. 

* * * & 

The New York Board of 

Trade and the New Or- 





In connection with the 
Lambeth j 
Protestant 
progress in England, a mild 


Conference of 
TEN COMMANDMENTS 


divines now in 


BY HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 


leans Association of Com- 
FOR PEACE OFFERED aes ; E 
merce are among the grow- 


ing number of public bodies 


sensation was created when 
it became known through 
the newspapers that Right 
Rev. Dr. William Temple, 
late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, had written two let- 
ters in 1943 to Pope Pius 
XII, in which, so rumor de- 
clared, the Anglican Arch- 
bishop was seeking a basis 
for the spiritual reunion of 


The August issue of Today’s Woman Magazine 
quotes his Holiness Pope Pius XII as offering the 
following Ten Commandments for Peace. 


1. Peace is always in God; God is Peace. 

2. Only men who bow their heads before God 
are capable of giving the world a true, just and 
lasting peace. 

3. Unite, all honest people, to bring closer the 
victory of human brotherhood and with it the recov- 
ery of the world. 

4. Banish lies and rancor and 
let truth and charity reign supreme. 

5. Affirm human dignity and the orderliness of 


in their stead 


advocating the exposure of 
Communists engaged in ed- 
ucational positions in the 
public schools. In a letter 
to the State Commissioner 
of Education at Albany, 
the New York businessmen 
declared that membership 
in the Communist Party by 
any teacher in New York 
State should be made the 





liberty in living. 
the Anglicans with the 6. 
Catholic Church. : 

The letters, hitherto un- boundaries. 


published, were subsequent- 


ly made public by the 8. 
Church Times of London, 
generally regarded as a 


High Church Anglican 
journal. The Times received 
the letters from Canon 
John Albert Douglas, for- 


of human brotherhood and 


peace. 





Give generously of aid and relief—State to 
State, people to people, above and beyond all national 


7. Assure the right of life and independence to 
all nations, large and small, powerful and weak. 
Work together toward a profound reintegra- 
tion of that supreme justice which reposes in the 
dominion of God and is preserved from every caprice. 

9. The Church established by God as the rock 


terms with the idol-worshippers of brutal violence. 
10. Be prepared to make sacrifices to achieve 


grounds for dismissal by 
education authorities 
and expressed the hope that 
the state education authori- 
ties would make such dis- 
missal mandatory without 
waiting for “a specific man 
date from the Legislature in 
this respect.” 


local 


peace can never come to 


In New Orleans, a recent 
investigation disclosed that 








mer general secretary of the 
Church of England Council 
on Foreign Relations. They were the subject of an edi 
torial in the Catholic Herald of London which declared 
that “there was absolutely no question of negotiations 
of any kind in the letters, but nevertheless the release of 
the full texts of both letters while the Lambeth Con 
ference is in session gave rise to several unwarranted 
assumptions. 

“Undoubtedly, continues the editorial, many Anglicans 
believe that in the present state of the world, joint Chris 
tlan action is obviously necessary and ideal. That is why 
the best informed regret the wild hopes that have been 
resurrected without good reason in the last few days.” 


ise aS & 


The Archbishop of Boston, Most Rev. Richard J. 


communism had been 
taught to students in the 
public schools with the result that the businessmen of the 
city are now advocating that each employee of the public 
school system be required to file an affidavit certifying 
that he is not a member of the Communist Party or any 
of its affiliates. 
. ss os 
The Very Rev. David F. Hickey, S. J., a citizen of the 
United States, and veteran missionary, has been named 
Bishop of Belize, British Honduras, by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. 
x * * * 
In a public statement which he made in Buffalo on 
July 14, Right Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom of 
New York City, chairman of the National Catholic Re- 
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that council members 


agreed that the law permitting the entrance of 205,000 


settlement Council, said were 


displaced persons to this country “is not discriminatory 
as far as Catholics are concerned despite statements to 
the contrary in the press.” 

Msgr. Swanstrom made the statement at the conclusion 
of an all-day closed conference of sixty delegates of the 
council, who discussed plans for receiving thousands of 
displaced persons in this country 

However, Msgr. Swanstrom said the delegates reaffirmed 
their intentions of appealing to Congress for amendment 
of the DP law. According to the present terms, he said, 
persons who entered European camps after Dec. 22, 1945, 
were not eligible for participation in the program. He 
said the council had sought to include persons placed in 
April, 1947. 


camps up to 


Proponents of the North Dakota anti-garb measure, 
aimed at eliminating 75 nuns from teaching in 19 rural 
public schools where 96 per cent of the pupils are Catholic 
and where lay teachers could not be found, won a victory 
at the polls when the anti-garb measure carried by a 
state 
Protestants outnumber Catholics more than 2 to 1 


narrow margin of less than 6 to 5 in a where 

Enactment of the measure, sponsored by a group of 
Protestants, largely clergymen, no one of whom is a 
patron of a school where the nuns have been teaching, 
was at first thought to be a decisive blow to the public 
rather than to the Sisters, as teachers are not 
available. However, the two Catholic bishops of North 
Dakota, Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan of Bismark, and 
Most Rev. Leo Dworschak, Auxiliary Bishop of Fargo, 
have authorized the 75 nuns involved in the anti-garb law 
to teach without the religious garb by simply wearing 
ordinary clothing while teaching. 


schools 


This announcement makes void the recent law for 
legally the only point at issue is the religious habit. 
* Ox 
The Editor of the militant New Zealand Catholic 


weekly, Zealandia, is on solid ground when he writes: 
“No righteous indignation against Communism must be 
allowed to blind us to the faults of our present system, 
even though this in principle recognizes the freedom of 
the individual and the dignity of labor. Every statement 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs in criticism of Communism has 
at the same time included a vibrant appeal for social 
justice, for the extension to the maximum of the rights 
of responsible ownership, and for the harmony of worker- 
employer relations. The present chorus of anti-Com- 
munist denunciations will have little effect on the world 
situation, or on Communism itself, unless it comes from 
sources where justice is the ruling law of the industrial 
and economic system.” 
* * *k * 

The war on the so-called “comics” and indecent litera- 

ture proceeds apace, though some people express them- 
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selves as cynical of any lasting good being achieved 
However, even the publishers of these putrid publications 
are becoming alarmed by the present public outcry anj 


promise to eliminate glorification of crime, scenes 


sadistic torture, sexy drawings and dialogue, vulgar an 


obscene language, humorous or attractive treatment 


divorce, and ridicule of any religious or racial group 


Not to be seduced by mere promises of reform however 





the delegates to the Indiana State Pharmaceutical Assgo- 
ciation convention at French Lick Springs last month 
adopted a resolution which pledged their cooperation 
with police, religious and other agencies in eliminating 
the display and sale not only of objectionable “comic’ 
books, but also of indecent and salacious magazines and 
novels. 

In Rochester and in Elmira, N 


distributors of 


Y., retail dealers and 
under fire in city-wide 
reaction against the objectionable publications 


Magazines are 


* 


The Netherlands government has committed itself t 
a campaign to restore God and Christian principles in 
international affairs. The government, of which Dr 
Louis J. M. Beel, a Catholic, is Premier, has a mandate 
from the Senate, adopted just before the elections, urging 
“serious efforts” to have Christian principles recognized 
in “pacts and international agreements, designed to lay 
the foundations for protection of human rights.” 

Speakers pointed out that the Five-Power Pact uniting 
England, France, Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg 
did not mention God or Christian principles in its state 
ment of human rights. 

One speaker said this was deplorable because the five 
nations claim to be Christian, and because defense of 
their Christian traditions and the democratic institutions 
based on them is one of the principal purposes of their 
five-power Western European Union. 


e* @ 8 


At the thirteenth General Chapter of St. Joseph's 
Society of the Sacred Heart, held at St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Washington, D. C., from July 7 to 9, the Very Reverend 
Thomas P. McNamara, S.S. J., was elected Superior 
General. Father McNamara is the sixth Superior General 
of the Josephite Fathers since their foundation in 1892 as 
a missionary society for the conversion of the American 
Negro. 

The missions of the Josephite Fathers are located in the 
Archdioceses of Baltimore, Washington, Boston, New 
Orleans and San Antonio; the dioceses of Alexandria, 
Dallas, Galveston, Lafayette, Mobile, Natchez, Raleigh, 
Nashville, Richmond, St. Augustine and Wilmington. 

Father McNamara has two brother priests in_ the 
Passionist Order: the Rev. Jeremiah McNamara, C.P 
Baltimore, Md., and the Rev. Benedict McNamara. C. P. 
Jamaica, L. I. His mother, Mrs. Michael McNamara 


resides in Germantown, Pa. 
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HE courtyard of Saint Joseph's 
Friary, at Saranac Lake, pro- 
vided the background for the 


colorful and symbolic ceremonies of 
reception and profession in the relig- 
ious life on July 13 and 14. As the 
Friary chapel is small, this arrange- 
ment made it possible for the relatives 
and friends of our youngest friars to 
The 
prayers of the novices were answered 
by both days being clear and bright 
ones. On July 13, Very Rev. Father 
Aloysius, S.A., Vicar of the Congre- 
gation, was celebrant of the outdoor 
Mass. He was assisted at the altar by 
Father Boniface, $.A., of the Mission 
Band, and Father Ignatius, $.A., who 
is now chaplain at Raybrook State 
Hospital. The novitiate choir chanted 
the ordinary and variable parts of the 
Mass in beautiful fashion. The ser- 
mon on the occasion of the clothing 
of our novices was delivered by 
Father Eugene, $.A., Master of Nov- 
ices. Father Eugene sketched to the 
candidates the claims that the relig- 
ious state would make upon them, in 
terms of sacrifice and renunciation. 


participate In the ceremonies. 


From now on they were to be single- 
minded in allegiance to the 
Prince of Peace and Lover of Poverty. 
For His sake they were to renounce 


their 


all things, even their own wills, in 
order to make themselves living wit 
nesses to Him. He assured them that 
their happiness in the religious life 
would be in direct proportion to their 
completeness of renunciation of the 
things of this world. 

The friars who received the habit 











of the Society from the hands of the 
Father Vicar are as follows: Frater 
Alban, formerly Brendan Carroll, of 
Saint Joseph's parish, Roxbury, Mass- 
achusetts; Brother Stanislaus, former 
ly Edward Jakubowski, of the parish 
of Our Lady of Good Counsel, Bal 
timore, Maryland; Brother Claude, 
the former Paul Smith, of Saint Ver- 
parish, Baltimore; 
Brother Angelo, John Paribello, of 
Our Lady of Victory parish, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; Brother Anthony, 
John Redovnikovich, Sacred Heart 
parish, Camden, New Jersey; Brother 
Martin, Herbert Carter, Christ the 
King mission parish, High Point, 
North Carolina, and Brother Dom- 
inick, Ernest Russo, the parish of 
Saint Paul the Apostle, Yonkers, N.Y. 
Father Andrew, S.A., was master of 
ceremonies at the Mass and assisted 
the Father Vicar in garbing the young 
aspirants in the robes of the friars. 


onica’s mission 


On the following day, the feast of 
Saint Bonaventure, four young men 
made their profession of first vows 
at the completion of their novitiate 
training. Father Boniface, S.A., 
preached at this Mass, and stressed 
for the young men the nec 





ssity of 
remaining true to the precepts of the 
spiritual life in which they had been 
trained in the novitiate. The Father 
Vicar was assisted at the altar by 
Father Alan, S.A., who had given 
the novices their retreat, and by 
Father Bartholomew, S.A. The new- 
Frater Edmund, 


ly-professed are: 


S.A., Joseph Delaney, of SS. Peter 
and Paul parish, Waterbury, Con- 
Frater Leonard, S.A., Mi- 
chael Farina of Our Lady’s parish, 
Newton, Massachusetts; Frater Dida- 
cus, $.A., Cyril Colton, of Sacred 
Heart parish, Portland, Maine, and 
Brother David Thayer, S.A., of Saint 
Joseph's parish, Malone, New York. 
The cleric friars will be enrolled at 
Catholic University, | Washington, 
next month to continue their studies, 
and Brother David will receive his 
assignment from the Father General 
on the latter’s return from Rome. 


necticut; 


On both days an informal recep- 
tion with luncheon was given for the 
guests at the Friary. Among the other 
visitors were the relatives of Brother 
Martin, who represents the first-fruits 
of the mission work of the Friars of 
the Atonement at High Point, North 
Carolina. They were accompanied by 


Father Bartholomew, S.A., present 
pastor of the mission. 
* ok ok 
The assignment of Father Barth- 


olomew to High Point was announced 
by the Father General before his de- 
parture for Europe. For the past two 
years Father Bartholomew has been 
vocation promotion director at Gray- 
moor, and by his efforts a goodly 
number of aspirants to the priesthood 
and brotherhood have been directed to 
Graymoor. Father Bartholomew also 
served as national director for the 
Church Unity Octave propagation 
program. Coincidental with his ap- 
pointment as pastor was the extension 
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by His Excellency, Bishop Waters of 
Raleigh, of the missionary limits of 
the parish at High Point. Christ the 
King parish now extends to the col 
ored population of two counties in 
addition to the city of High Point and 
the township of Jamestown. At the 
present time, only one per cent of the 
colored people of this area are Catho 
lics, but even this is a great advance 
over the original number when Father 
Bernardine, S.A., first arrived to 
shepherd the colored flock. He first 
held services in an undertaker’s parlor 
for the single Catholic parishioner 
Through his efforts the fine church 
and rectory was built, and gradually a 
number of converts were made. These 
worked as the leaven in the lump, 
attracting by their example and their 
explanations a number of interested 
questioners. Under Father Pius, S.A., 
even greater interest was shown by 
the non-Catholic 
whom 


people, many of 
regularly attend Mass an 
other services at the mission. 
Father Bartholomew is assisted by 
Father Roy, S.A., one of our recently 
ordained young priests. The domestic 
work of the mission is carried on by 








A frequent scene at Graymoor: 


St. Fran 


Brother Edmund, S. A. His duties 
embrace the supervision of the Thrift 
Shop, where used clothing is sold at 
nominal prices to needy people. This 
Shop serves to maintain in part the 
work of the mission, and also provides 
contact with potential converts. Its 
continuance depends upon the good- 
will and charity of interested people 
who can send usuable clothing to the 





The Cloister of the Little Flower Memorial building 
at Graymoor. 
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Friars and students in procession to 
cis Chapel. 


mission. An old dress, a hat, a suit of 
clothing, a pair of used shoes—thes 
can be instruments in carrying on this 
work for the salavation of precious 
souls. Parcels should be addressed to 
Father Bartholomew, S.A., Christ the 
King Mission, High Point, N. C. 


Our other missions for colored pei 
ple in North Carolina are also in 
need of replenishing their used-gar 
ment stocks. We list them here for the 
convenience of interested readers 


Father Sebastian, $.A., Our Lady of 


the Atonement Mission, — Kinston, 
N.C.; and Father Justin, S.A., St 


Madeleine-Sophie Mission, 
town Pike, Lumberton, N. C. Father 
Sebastian succeeded as pastor at Kin 
ston due to the ill health of Father 
David, S.A., whose dreams were ful 
filled in part by the erection of the 
beautiful Church of Our Lady of the 
Atonement, first of that title in this 
country, which has become a beacor 
of light and grace to a steadily-in 
creasing number of Negro Catholics 
The new pastor is assisted by Father 
Noel, S.A., and Brother Felix, S.A 
The first of our North Carolin 
schools is at Lumberton, where th 
little colored children are taught b 
Sisters Adorers of the Precious Blood 
The work of maintaining this schoo 





beset as it is by ever-increasing ¢& 

penses, has been a great burden t 

Father Justin. Its goal, however, t 
goal, 
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le in this 


enkindle the light of faith in young 
and innocent hearts, along with the 
imparting of knowledge, is such a glo 
rious one that every sacrifice is cheer- 
fully made. Father Justin begs those 
who would like to aid in this apostolic 
work to drop him a card or note and 
he will be happy to explain the needs 
if his | 


ioneer school. 
* * * ok 

Solemn observance of the Feast of 
Our Lady of the Atonement, July 9, 
centered about the High Mass cele- 
brated in the Little Flower Oratory. 
This was attended by Friars, Sisters, 
tertiaries and students of the Society 
f the Atonement. The proper of the 
Mass, approved for the 
churches of the congregation by His 


use in 


Holiness, Pope Pius XII, was sung by 
the Brothers’ Choir. Father Dunstan, 
S.A., rector of Saint John’s Atone 
ment Seminary, preached upon Our 
Lady of the Atonement as the hand- 
maid of the Good Shepherd, solici- 
tously seeking out souls that have 
strayed from the flock of her Divine 
Son to bring them back to the One 
true Fold. He urged constant and se- 
rious petition to Our Lady under the 
title “of the Atonement” in conjunc- 
tion with efforts towards Christian 
Unity. Very Rev. Father Vicar, S.A., 
celebrated the Holy Sacrifice. Father 
Charles, S.A., was deacon, and Frater 
Eric, S.A., subdeacon. At the conclu- 
sion of the Liturgy, solemn consecra- 
tion to Our Lady of the Atonement 
according to the papally approved 
formula was made by all present un- 
der the leadership of Father Vicar. 
Anticipating by one day the feast 
of Our Lady, an outing was held at 
the Indian Lake retreat of the Friars 
on July 8. This gave an opportunity 
for Washington and Graymoor friars 
to renew old acquaintances and relax 
for a few hours by the beautiful 
shores of the lake. Swimming, boat- 
ing and fishing were also on the pro- 
gram. Occasional free days of this 
sort, particularly during the swelter- 
Ing summer days, are not without 
conformity to the friars’ rule of life. 
As the complete Divine Office had 
been recited by the friars from the 
Mountain, the day’s events were 
brought to a close by Benediction, at 
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St. Margaret of Scotland: 


Sacred Heart: Mrs 


$1; A.G., 
St. Francis of Assisi: 
St. Jude: 
St. Joseph: 
St. Ann: 
Pius X: 
Little Flower: 
$2,061.66 
St. Christopher: 
$2; P.T., La, $1; J. E., Wis., $2; 
E.D., Cal., $1. Total, $1,999.65. 
Our Lady of the Atonement: 
Fr. Paul: K.McD., D.C., $2. 


H.D., N.Y., $2 
Mrs. M.S., 
R.B., Me., $3. 
J.M., N.Y., 


Mass., 


$1. 


$969.80 


Infant of Prague: 
$927.10 


St. Anthony: M.J., N.Y., $1; 


All Saints: Mrs 
St. Bridget of Ireland: 
Our Lady of Fatima: 


Mrs 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


Boston Group, $1,787.75 
T.A., N.Y., $1; A.E., Md., $2; Mrs 
N.Y., $1; P.S., N.Y., $5; J.P., N.Y., $1 
A.C., Pa., $1 Totsl, $3,825.05 


Total, $3,822.95 


Total, $3,153.15 
Total, $2,230.95 
Pilg., $3.25; T.G., Cal., $1; 


B.H., N.Y., $1; Mrs. 
M.D., N.Y., $1; M.M.F., Mass., 


M.M., N.Y., $1. 
Toral, 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 


Mrs. T.C., Mass., $1; Mrs 


Mrs. 
St. Frances Xavier Cabrini: J.P., N.Y., $1. 
M.S., Mass., $1.; Anon., $4. 
E.O., Cal., $1 
J.R., N.Y., $1. 


Total, $5,000.00 
E.G., N.Y., 
Total, $4,674.70 


Total, $3,409.94 


Mrs. L.S., Pa., $2. Total, 


F.DeV., Pa., $5; A.B., N.J., 


$10; 


Total, $1,563.64. 
$1,513.05 


Mrs. R.L., N.J., $10. Toral, 


G.F., N.Y., $2. Total, 


M.S., Mass., $1. Total, $375.90 
Total, $167.95. 

Total, $92.85 
Total, $81.95 


Total, $47.00 








which Father Matthias, S.A., offici- 
ated. 
* ok ok OR 

About three hundred members of 
the Guild of Saint Margaret of Scot- 
land, branches in the 
principal American and Canadian 
cities, will embark at New York Au- 
gust 11 on the liner Washington for 
the Guild pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Scotland’s sainted queen at Dunferm- 
line. Leading this pilgrimage, the first 
from America, will be Father Colman 
Gallacher, S.A., founder and organ- 
izer of the Guild throughout the coun- 
try and Canada. The pilgrimage rep- 
resents the fulfilment of a dream con 
ceived of almost ten years ago by the 
first little group of Caledonian exiles 
who gathered in Brooklyn to form the 


representing 


nucleus of th 
The pilgrimage has the blessing of 
His Lordship, Archbishop Campbell 


of Glasgow, whose personal message 


sreat organization. 


of greeting will be brought to the dock 
by a welcoming committee on August 
19. It enjoys the sanction and patron- 
age also of His Lordship, Archbishop 
MacDonald of Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews, within whose jurisdiction the 
venerable shrine lies. In planning the 
pilgrimage, undertaken at a time when 
transportation difficulties are numer- 
ous and when the problem of housing 
and the will 
strain the facilities of the faithful in 
Glasgow, who still feel keenly the 
impact of the war, enthusiastic will- 


provisioning visitors 


ingness was manifested by the Glas- 
gow Committee. Upon its shoulders 
has rested the details of feeding and 
sheltering the pilgrims, and making 
arrangements for the railroad trip 
across the country to the shrine. The 
committee includes Mr. J. McLernan 
and Mr. William Barry, prominent 
solicitors of Greenock, and Mr. R. 
Montgomery, Mr. M. Montgomery, 
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and Mr. J. McQuilken of Port Glas 
gow. Auxiliary committees in Burn 
bank and Coatsbridge respectively are 
headed by Mr. Francis Donoghue and 
Mr. Charles Neeson 

The pilgrimage will reach its cli 
max on Sunday, August 22, when, in 
the company of some 5,000 fellow 
pilgrims from all parts of Scotland, 
the American visitors will pay their 
homage at the tomb of Saint Margaret 
in Dunfermline. The civic authorities 
of the ancient royal seat of the coun- 
try are taking a keen interest in the 
pilgrimage, and have set about the 
task of renovating the shrine (which 
is, at the present time, not in Catho- 
lic hands) and other places of inter- 
est connected with the life of the 
Saint. They have pledged themselves 
to do everything to make the visit of 
the pilgrims one long to be remem 
bered. 

On their return to Glasgow, the 
pilgrims will be given a special recep- 
tion by the Caledonian Catholic Asso- 
ciation. The League of Catholic 
Mothers of Scotland also plans a wel 
coming function, the details of which 
are not complete at this writing. In 
addition, there will be an official civic 
reception in honor of Father Colman, 
S.A., at Port Glasgow prior to the re- 
turn of the Guild members to the 
States. 

* * * * 

During the Forty Hours exposition, 
held at St. John’s Church annually 
during the weekend of Atonement 
Sunday, which this year coincided 
with Independence Day, the high 
altar was beautifully ornamented with 
lights and _ flowers. Jnfortunately, 
late in the afternoon a sudden breeze 
caused one of the candles to topple 
and flames immediately enveloped the 
beautiful dossal. Quick thinking on 
the part of one of the congregation 
resulted in the rescue of the mon- 
trance which contained the Blessed 
Sacrament. The flames had leaped 
from the altar to the surrounding 
woodwork before the arrival of the 
friars who had been hastily summoned 
from the Mountain. In a few min- 
utes they had brought the fire under 
control, but not before it had done 
extensive damage about the sanctuary 


and adjoining walls. At devotions in 
the Sisters Chapel, the community 
gave thanks that the venerable church 
was spared, and that no one had suf 
fered from burns or other effects of 
the fire. However, the expense of re 
pairing damages to the fabric of Saint 
John’s would put a severe dent in the 
Sisters’ budget, were it not for the 
generosity of their many kind bene 
factors 


* 


The students at the summer ses 
sion of Saint John’s were privileged 
to attend the annual departure cere 
monies held at nearby Maryknoll on 
July 25. 
host of priests and lay people who 
bade Godspeed to the twenty-three 
young men who were gladly leaving 


Sunday, Joining with a 


their native shores to serve Christ in 
alien lands, our 
thrilled with a comprehension of the 
vastness of the task that urged the 
Maryknoll missioners on, and doubt- 
less hoped that one day, in God's 
providence, they would be able to 
follow them. The sermon was deliv- 
ered at the departure ceremonies by 
Bishop O'Hara of Kansas City, and 
the affair was presided over by His 
Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, both 


noted friends of the mission cause. 
x * ok 


own Seminarians 


Our Father General, the Very Rev. 
Raphael Francis, S. A., was joyfully 
welcomed back to Graymoor on July 
27 after his return from a visit to the 
Holy Father and to the community 
at Sant’ Onofrio’s in the Eternal City. 
Father's chief report to his friars was 
on the papal audience granted to him 
and the priests and brothers of the 
Roman house by the Holy Father. 
His Holiness expressed his pleasure at 
the achievements of the congregation 
so far, and graciously extended his 
blessing to all members of the Society, 
their tamilies and relatives. The in- 
formality of the reception helped 
make His Holiness even more cher- 
ished by his Atonement sons. 

* &£ & & 

July 27 was also the forty-eighth 
anniversary of the vow-taking of the 
Father Founder of the Community. 
The ceremonies on that occasion were 
held in a tent on the summit of the 
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Mount of the Atonement, where the 
outdoor altar and statue of Our Lad 


now stands. One can wonde: 
what the reaction of the E; opa 
Bishop of Delaware might have be 
as he presided at the ceremonies were 
he given but a glimpse of the futur 
of the congregation whose beginning 
he was officially sanctioning. When 
then there were but twelve followers 


of Father Paul, today there are hur 
dreds. And the community has been 
led out of the uncertain paths of sepa 
ration to full loyalty in the one True 
Fold of Christ, whose earthly shep- 
Nor could 
the good bishop be expected t 


herd is the Pope of Rome 
envi- 
sion other Graymoors, in Washington, 
in Texas, in Canada, in Rome itself 

Because of the rainy weather, the 
Solemn Mass that marked the anni 
versary of the Founder's dedication 
of himself to the ideals of Saint Fran- 
cis was held in the Little Flower Ora 
tory, rather than at the outdoor altar 
The Father Vicar officiated, assisted 
by Father Clement, S. A., and Frater 
Bosco, S. A. The Sisters were pres 
ent on this occasion, as is customary 
on the greater festivals of the Congre: 
gation. Father Augustine, S.A, 
Master of the Brothers at St. Joseph's 
House, preached the sermon. After 
outlining the beautiful story of the 
foundation of Graymoor, a story that 
seems to take on new significance and 
lustre with its re-telling, he showed 
how closely the Father Founder lived 
up to the ideals of Saint Francis from 
that memorable day forward. And 
having presented the example, he 
urged all the spiritual children of 
Father Paul James Francis to emulate 
him in his sincerity and thoroughness 
in fidelity to the principles of the 
religious life. 

* * ok & 

We are grateful to our kind friends 
for their sustaining charity in helping 
us in the support of our poor stu 
dents. Contributions to our Bread 
Fund have been received from: 


Mrs. C. H., N. Y., $5; Mrs. M. P, 








N. J: *9 4 l DeR., 
N..%.; $3; A. Lh, BW. Ys $20;A 
$.87; J. R., Mass, § Mrs. C. §S,, 


Calif., $5; L. Z., Mass. $6: R 
N. J., $l. 
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by the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, 8.A. 


ed 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 








My girl friend was married dren in religion as well as in cul- 
when she was very young to a man : ture. The North Dakota situation 
who was cruel to her. She was di For the este as of our was in brief: Schools in remote 
vorced from him and now wishes readers, questions of a general townships could not attract lay 


to become a Catholic so we can be nature of 


How can this be done? 
F443, LE, M7 
We don’t know the answer to 
this one. Your own pastor, if you 


married answered here. 





interest to all, are 
Address inquiries 
to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y 


teachers at the salaries they could 
afford to offer. Children were be- 
ing bereft of education as a result. 
Catholic Sisters, with proper per- 
mission, agreed to accept these un- 








familiarized him with the details, 
would be a better source of advice 
The Catholic Church cannot de 
part from Christ's standard that marriage is for life, and 
even cruelty after marriage is not a sufficient cause for 
its dissolution. This holds even for the marriage of non 
Catholics among themselves. If they are baptized, matri 
mony is for them not only a lifelong contract, but a 
sacrament, a means of grace. There is a remote possibility 
that this young lady's spouse may have been previously 
married, which would invalidate the contract in the eyes 
of the Church. He might even have been a Catholic, and 
if he were and their marriage did not take place before a 
priest, it would not bind. We mention these possibilities 
not to raise false hopes, but because our correspondent 
may have heard of cases in which marriage was permit 
ted for one civilly divorced. However, we would like to 
stress another point contained in the question. The young 
lady wishes to become a Catholic “so we can be mar- 
ried.” If that is her dominant reason, we can assure you 
that no Catholic priest could receive her into the Church 


* * * * 


Why does the Church permit Sisters to teach in the 
public schools, as in North Dakota, when so many of her 
own institutions are understaffed because of lack of vo 
cations? —T.S.M., Iowa. 

The Church teaches its children to be willing and eaget 
to cooperate in any well-devised plan that will aid the wel- 
fare of those in need. That is why Catholic hospitals ac- 
cept non-Catholic patients, Catholic orphanages will take 
in any children who need care and attention, and Catholic 
shools will not discriminate against the acceptance of 
non-Catholic pupils. The particular details in any given 
instance must be left to the discretion of those in author- 
ity. Some parochial schools are so taxed by attendance now 
that they cannot admit all who wish to come, and they 
were founded primarily for the education of Catholic chil- 


welcome posts in the spirit of aid- 
ing those in need. They conformed 
to the prescriptions of state law as 
it affected the teaching of religion during school hours 
or on school property. Apparently it is not impossible for 
them to continue doing so even under the new law, which 
was directed, so its sponsors claimed, only against the 
wearing of habits distinctive of a particular religion dur- 
ing school hours. Sisters are Sisters even though they as- 
sume “respectable secular dress.” If they are willing to 
aid the community in its desire to give satisfactory educa- 
tion to young children, there is no law, secular or ecclesi- 
astical, that will prevent them from accepting such posts. 
It is true that Sisters are needed in great numbers for the 
staffing of parochial schools and other institutions, but 
where there is need they will accept other responsibilities 
in the spirit of service. Greater attention to the matter of 
lack of vocations on the part of the laity, accompanied by 
fervent prayer for an increase in them, is well worth rec- 
ommending in our present serious situation. 
¢ * ¢ 
When are “Jubilees’’ held in the Catholic world? 
-B. L., Long Island, N. Y. 
The first Ordinary Jubilee was proclaimed in 1300 
by Pope Boniface VIII and it was held every hundred or 
every fifty years, but since 1490 the custom has been to 
have a Jubilee every twenty-five years. The last Ordinary 
Jubilee was in 1925 and thus there should be one in 1950. 
The Jubilee Year is a period of prayer, penance, and 
good works. Many of the faithful journey to Rome. 
But those who are prevented from going to the Eternal 
City because of sickness, labor, or age may secure the 
Jubilee indulgence by fulfilling the necessary conditions, 
namely, reception of Sacraments, renewal of fervor, and 
prayers for the Holy Father. Sometimes extraordinary 
Jubilees are proclaimed, as on the 50th anniversary of the 
Pope’s ordination, or, as in 1933, on the 19th centenary 
of the Redemption of the human race. 





OMETIMES the writers of the 
New Testament are men of such 
laconic brevity. Swiftly they 

narrate an event; quickly they pass 
on to the next. There is no pausing 
for explanation, no lingering over an 
impression, no singling out of motive. 
Sometimes they disappoint us with 
their lack of detail, holding us in 
suspense as to how an action hap- 
pened, why it happened. In one in- 
stance when writing to the Chris- 
tians of Galatia Saint Paul refers to 
the Incarnation of the Son of God in 
just seven words: “God sent His Son, 
born of woman... .” That is all, no 
adornment, no embellishment, no ad- 
dition of imagery. And the Apostle 
does not even mention the beautiful 
name of Mary. 

Again the writers are almost coldly 
dispassionate in relating the frightful 
tale of the suffering and death of 
Christ. The Savior was betrayed, 
scourged, and crucified. Then He 
rose again from the dead, they tell us 
in the most matter of fact style, as if 
the expected happened, as indeed it 
did, for Jesus had promised that He 
would rise again. 

But there is another example where 
the economy of words is singularly 
striking. Saint John opens the second 
chapter of his gospel with this inci- 
dent: “And the third day there was 
a marriage in Cana of Galilee: and 
the mother of Jesus was there.” There 
is no comment, no detail, no remark 
that Mary had been invited with her 
illustrious Son. Just the simple state- 
ment of the fact is presented: “. . 
and the mother of Jesus was there.” 
And John says it is though this were 
the most usual thing in the world. 

But is it not so? Is not Mary’s pres- 
ence to be expected as it is desired? 
Where is Mary to be found if not 
with her son? In the story of the In- 
carnation Gabriel appears to the Vir- 


By Titus Cranny, S.H#. 
eS 


gin, announcing her coming mother- 
hood. Mary shares with Jesus the pri- 
vations, the humiliations of His birth 
at Bethlehem. When the Magi come 
from the East laden with gifts that 
love desired to give, they find “the 
Child with Mary his mother.” Now 
Mary participates in the honor and 
homage offered to her divine Son. 
Not long afterward Mary presses 
the Child to her heart as she flees 
from the wrath of the petty ruler who 
would take the life of the Son of God. 
Several years roll on and the holy pair 
return to Judea, taking up their abode 
in the little village of Nazareth. Then 
when Jesus is twelve they journey to 
Jerusalem to share in the festival of 
the Pasch. After it is over Mary 
spends three harrowing days of in- 
tense sorrow looking for Him who 
means more to her than her own life. 
These days were but a faint foreshad- 
owing of another period of time twen- 
ty years later when her Jesus was 
taken away from her in death. 
After the scene in Jerusalem’s tem- 
ple both mother and son disappear 
from the pages of writers, hiding in 
the obscurity of the little hamlet 
where Joseph plies his trade as the 
carpenter. Mary then appears again 
with Jesus in the first manifestation 
of His public life. They are together 
at a wedding feast. To save a 
young bridal couple from the stigma 
of embarrassment Mary asks Jesus to 
perform a miracle. Though the mys- 
terious answer to the request of His 
Mother: “What is that to me and 
to thee? My hour is not yet come” 
lingers in our ears, we know that 
Mary knew the Heart of her Son 
far better than we do. Through her 
intervention then the first miracle of 
the public life of Jesus takes place 
in the world. 
The Mother assumes her role be- 
hind the scenes for the rest of Christ's 





The Place of Mary 


life except for the one incident that 
stands so vividly before « 
whenever we view the figure 


eyes 
t Jesus 
upon the Cross. Mary is with Jesus 
now, not at the festive board of a 
wedding feast, but at the wooden 
gibbet of her dying Son. There is n 
miracle now. We catch no word from 
the lips of this broken-hearted, grief 
stricken mother. The evangelist (John 
again) simply tells us “Now there 
stood by the cross of Jesus, his mother 
...” Mary is present for this gather 


ing not to share in the glory of Jesus, 
but in His shame; not to have a part 
in His exultation, but in His condem 


nation; not to see a miracle, but t 
His death. United to Jesus 
We 


as she was during His whole life, 


witness 


now stands beneath the foot of the 
it Cal 
vary she grieves. But at both gather 
ings she is the Mediatrix with the 
Mediator. 

At the humble gathering of Cana, 
people watch Jesus in admiration and 


cross. At Cana she glories, 


love, while in the noisy, terrifying 
gathering of Calvary, people watch 
Him in condemnation and hatred. At 
the feast His word changes th 
refreshing the 
the bodies of the feasters; at the cros 
His consent allows His Blood to pour 
forth like water as the wine of im 
mortality for the entire world, cleans 
ing and refreshing the souls of men. 
In both mysteries Mary, the Mother 
of Jesus, has a role to play and she 
plays it magnificently. Her place 
with Jesus—at Cana and on Calvary. 

Moreover, just as Mary is present 
when the Church came forth of water 
and blood from the riven side of the 
Savior in the throes of Calvary’s Cru 
cifixion, so too is Mary present when 
the Church is born into the world on 
the dynamic day of Pentecost. Mary? 
place is in the “upper room” praying 
with the brethren for the infant 


water 


into wine lips and 
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Church. Mary’s role is that of guar- 
dian and 


Christ 1 


years De 


protectress of the Mystical 
this hour, just as so many 
she had tended and 
over the physical Christ in 
her arms. Mary watches over the 
Church, she loves it, and she witnesses 
its development to maturity, all the 
while rejoicing that men find it the 
haven of peace and the gateway to 


fore 


watched 


eternal life. 

As Mary is present in the public 
and liturgical life of the Church, so 
too she must be present in the private 
life of the individual Catholic. Where 
there is Jesus there is Mary. And 
more where there is Jesus, there 
must be Mary. For to have Mary 
without Jesus is futile, and to have 
Jesus without Mary is to do violence 
to the plan of almighty God. For 
when John narrates in his gospel that 
“the mother of Jesus was there” he 
is not merely revealing an historical 
fact, he is not simply stating an inci- 
dent in the earthly life of Christ, but 
propounding a principle and 
enunciating a law: Mary is necessary 
in God’s plan of salvation. 

This does not mean that God can- 
not do good in us without Mary or 
that He could not have wrought the 
Incarnation and the Redemption with- 
ut her. To say this would be pure 
nonsense, not to mention downright 
heresy. But just the same it is an un- 
deniable fact that God chose Mary as 
the means through which the Word 
became incarnate, and once 
she was to be the vehicle, the chan- 


he is 


chosen 


nel for the greatest blessings upon 
the human race. Pope Pius IX left no 
doubt of this when he declared: “It 
is certain that there is no more sure 
and ready road to unite all men with 
Christ than through Mary. 
Through Mary we gain a vital knowl- 
edge of Christ, through Mary we 
more easily follow that life of which 
Christ is the font and the begin- 
ning, 

In the city of Dresden, Germany, 
there is a beautiful painting of the 
Madonna and her Child. Mary is seen 
bending over her Son, though He 
Himself is not to be seen. Instead the 
Mother appears to be embracing the 
sun, for her body and her face are 
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alight with a soft, yet brilliant splen- 
dor. Deep truth lies behind this rep- 
resentation. The closer we bring Mary 
to Jesus, the Sun of Justice, the bet- 
ter do we see Mary, the more beauti- 
ful she becomes, the more lightsome 
her. countenance, the more hallowed 
her whole being. 

And the converse is also irrevocably 
true. The closer we bring Jesus to 
Mary the better do we know Him. 
Mary mirrors the perfections of Jesus 
and her motherly presence permits us 
to see the sacred humanity of her Son 
and her God in a more appealing way. 

Jesus is the Mediator, the only one, 
between God and man. Mary is the 
Mediatrix, the only between 
Christ and man. Mary is the way to 
Jesus. Just as in the dispensation of 
God's providence Mary was selected 
to be the Mother of the Messiah, the 
Cause of our joy, the Mother of our 
Redeemer, so now by the same inex- 
orable decree of God Mary is appoint- 
ed the Mother of all the faithful, the 
Queen of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the Help of Christians, the 
Mother of all the redeemed. 

This is not pious fancy, nor rhetor- 
ical exaggeration. The Fathers of the 
Church have constantly brought out 
Mary’s role in the scheme of salva- 
tion and sanctification. Mary is neces- 
sary because God has willed all grace 
to come through her. This is not yet a 
defined dogma of faith, but anyone 
would be rash to deny it. Listen to 
what Saint Bernard says in one of his 


one, 


usual lovely tributes to Mary: 
“God wishes to calm our fears, 

confidence, to 

strengthen our hopes, to banish our 


to excite our 
mistrust, and to encourage our tim- 
idity. If you are afraid to approach 
the Father, you have Jesus for Me- 
diator. If you shrink before the di- 
vine Majesty in Jesus who though 
man remains God, there is provided 
for you an advocate with the Sa- 
vior Himself. For it is open to you 
to have recourse to Mary. Of a 
certainty the Son will hear the 
prayer of the Mother. There is the 


unspeakable ground for your 
hope.” 
And just as Mary’s role has its 


influence in the private life of each 
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Catholic, so too it has its salutary ef- 


fect in the lives of families and of 
nations. Just a little more than thirty 
years ago Mary told the children of 
Fatima and through them she told the 


entire world that men must have re- 


course to her, they must say the ro- 
sary if they would have peace. This 
is Mary’s place—with Jesus. If men 
will find peace and if nations will 
achieve order they will do so — in 
Christ—through Mary. One of Our 
Lady’s devoted clients tells us where 
these priceless boons are to be found. 
“It is in the Heart of Mary that 
the world will find true frater- 
nity; 


it is by the Heart of Mary that it 
will obtain the pardon and mer- 
cy of God; 

it is with the Heart of Mary that 
the new city will be built in 
truth, justice, and charity; 

it is for the Heart of Mary, for its 


honor and glory, that humanity, 
grateful and free, will in the near 
future increase its manifestations 
of love and filial gratitude.” 
(St. Grignon de Montfort). 

Perhaps few writers of late years 
have summed up the place of Mary in 
the spiritual life of man better than 
an English priest, Fr. James Bruno: 
“Although devotion to our Blessed 
Lady cannot be said to be necessary 
in the narrowest sense of the word, 
yet it would be the very greatest mis- 
take to consider it as ‘a mere append- 
age to the spiritual life. 

“There is no better way, surely, of 
going to God, than by the way that 
He came to us: through Mary. There 
are some who appear to believe that 
our Blessed Lady will lead us to her 
Son by an easy way, that she preaches 
a more gentle doctrine than what we 
find in the Gospels and in the stark 
revelation of Calvary; that is, of 
course, nonsense. But it is true to say 
that Our Lady can, and will if we put 
ourselves under her protection and do 
not neglect the example of her life, 
form us as her Son would have us 
be. The way of the spirit is narrow 
and frightening to human nature, but 
Our Blessed Lady has been along it, 
she knows what it is, and under her 
care we can tread it without fear. 
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Who is not appalled at the sight of his 
sins and by the experience of his frail- 
ty? Well might it seem that, of our- 
selves, we could hardly even aspire 
to the heights of perfect love. But to 
Mary, our Mother, we can and we 
should turn with this great petition 
on our lips and in our hearts: it is 
one of her glories to be able to attain 
this greatest of all graces for her chil- 
dren. Therefore although we are sin- 
ners, although we fall hourly, let us 
fill out hearts with all that we have 
to bring, with the weak water of our 
feeble efforts, the bitter vinegar of re- 
morse for sin, and for her sake Our 
Blessed Lord will turn it into the rich 
wine of pure love. 


“Take me, Mother, to thy Son! 
Spattered with the mud of sin, clothe 
me in thy mantle blue and take me 
to thy Son—He died for such as me! 
Bruised by failure, stung by remorse, 
hide me in thy bosom lest He see me 
as I am—for such as me He died 
upon the cross! Wrapt in the mantle 
of thy love, hold me up to Him that 
I may kiss those hands my sin has 
pierced, that pride 
pierced with thorns. O Star of the 
Sea! Through the night of doubt and 
the storm-clouds 
the golden glory of the sun and cold 
fear chills my heart, lead me to thy 
Son!” 

And thus Mary plays her role in 


head my has 


terror, when stem 
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the life of man. She is ¢ 
Mother of every Christian, she is th 
Mediatrix of all the graces whi: 
come to us from God. She bends oy: 


every 


the souls of her children with ty 
fondness of a mother’s love, longin; 
to do them good if only they will tur 
to her. Mary’s place is to be in ¢ 
heart of every follower of Christ. He 
role is to mould each soul according 
to the image of her divine Son, By 
if such a grand transformation js t 
occur, then men must seek her, find 
her, love her. They must understané 
the immortal truth of the words ¢ 
“TE you 
seek Jesus without Mary, you se 
Him in vain.” 


Bonaventure when he says: 








Teach All Nations! 


There was nothing small about Our Lord’s command to His Apostles. 
was their business to convert a hostile world to Him. 


I AM WITH YOU ALL DAYS 


This pledge of Our Lord made it possible for the eleven to start carrying out His command. 
Himself living in them and acting through them, these Apostles planted the faith in a hundred different lands. 


To teach, direct, and make holy the members of His Mystical Body Christ wants priests. 
Body and bring true peace to all nations will require the services of many more courageous volunteers. 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


He told eleven of them that it 


With Christ 


TODAY CHRIST NEEDS NEW APOSTLES 


To extend that 


If you have good health, good will, and reasonable ability in study you may be among those Christ calls. 


= A 





If you want details on the Seminary training of candidates for the At 





Rector, S. A., St. John’s A 








Maybe the priesthood is not for you. 


y, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATORS 


can be obtained from: Rev. Father Master, S. A., St. Joseph’s House, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Christ still needs cooperators in the lay ranks of His Church. Brothers 
are laymen who take vows to serve Him faithfully, humbly perhaps, but perfectly. 


pr , write to: Rev. Father | 


Information about their life 
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EATLY buttoned to her chin 
igainst the raw March wind, 

Alice was waiting on the cor 

ner, her bright blue gaze raking each 
Chet could almost feel 
the warmth of her welcoming smile as 


passing car. 


he edged the roadster into position 
against the curb. 

“How's the Public’s 
day?” he queried, opening the door 
for her. 

Getting in, 
brief case along the seat. 


opinion tov 


Alice slid the bulky 
“Oh, I 
guess the Public’s opinion is doing 
all right,” she acknowledged, laugh- 
ing a little. “But if you ask me 

my corns aren’t doing so well! I 
developed a new one today, I think.” 

Chet frowned, shifting the gears 
as they moved out again into the lane 
of trafic. “That's hard work for 
small pay,” he complained. “I wish 
you wouldn’t take on those assign’ 
ments, Allie, I don’t think they're 
worth it.” 

“I wouldn't say that,” she an- 
swered, powdering her straight little 
nose, smoothing her fair hair. Relax- 
ing against the seat, she glanced at 
him. “I don’t think it’s bad business 
to use my afternoon off that way 
I've earned five dollars.” 

“You've probably worn out two 
dollars worth of shoe leather,” he 
pointed out. Chet’s hands, holding 
the wheel, gripped it too tensely. He 
shouldn't say any more about it, he 
thought; Allie was doing this for him 
as much as for herself. She was so 
anxious to add to their small savings, 
to help them get a good start when 
they married. When 

“Penny for your thoughts,” 
Allie gently. 


said 
“You look so serious, 
Chet, is anything wrong?” 
Frustration made his voice unusu- 
ally bitter. “There’s plenty wrong 
and you know it, Allie. We're just 
kidding ourselves, taking on extra 
jobs, slaving from one week to the 
other, and what does it get us? Noth- 





She Barrier 


ing. I don’t have any more to offer 
you now than I did a year ago. 
Twelve lost months, that’s all we 
have.” 


“T don’t think they’re lost, Chet,” 
she argued softly. “We've been to- 
fun, we've man- 
aged to save a little money She 
broke off, exclaiming: “Chet! Stop a 
minute! There’s Elaine’s house 
look! almost finished. She 
Tom were afraid they wouldn't be 


gether, we've had 


it’s and 
able to move in by Christmas, but I 
believe they will after all!” 

Chet turned the little car into the 
drive, pulled up the brake roughly. 
His face devoid of any animation, he 
followed Allie who was tramping up 
the raw, red clay drive as happily as 
a child. 

“Elaine and Tom here!” she 


cried. “I see their car parked around 


are 


back. Hurry up, Chet, before they 
leave.” 
Obligingly, Chet lengthened his 


stride, walking beside her as they fol- 
lowed the drive around to the rear 
of the house. At once he heard Tom 
calling to them from the kitchen. 

“Hey, you two! You're just in time 
to share the first meal in our house 
come on in!” 

Scrambling up the unfinished back 
steps, Chet and Allie found Elaine 
perched on the kitchen cabinet, Tom 
lounging against the wall. 

Elaine, grinning like a child, indi- 
cated the thermos bottle beside her. 
“T couldn’t stand it any longer,” she 
admitted. “I told Tom we were go- 
ing to eat in our new house tonight, 
even if we couldn't live in it yet. 
Tom, the paper cups are in that paper 
we can do without sugar 
so excited | 


bag there 
tonight. I was forgot 
to bring any.” 

“Oh, Elaine, I love this kitchen!” 
Allie’s eyes sought Chet’s face. “Look, 
Chet, when we build, this is the way 
I want our with lots of 


built-in cupboards.” She was down 


kitchen- 
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examining the shelves 
“I don’t 
small a house we have,” she contin- 
ued, “I still want plenty of shelves 
and cupboards.” 

“Wait until you see the rest of the 


on her knees, 


under the sink. care how 


house,” interposed Elaine happily. 
“T've a closet in each of the bedrooms, 
and a huge storage closet in the 
hall— 

“Hey interrupted Tom, “How 
about the coffee?” He grinned at 
Chet. “These women—they won't 


come out of those closets for an hour!” 

A little later, driving away from 
the new house, Allie, leaning back 
against the cushions, gave a long sigh 
of contentment. “Doesn't it make 
you happy, Chet, to see Tom and 
Elaine in their new home? They've 
wanted one for so long.” 

Eyes carefully glued to the street 
in front of him, Chet answered stiffly: 
“I'm glad for them, of course, but I 
can’t truthfully say I got much pleas- 
ure out of our little visit. It doesn’t 
make a man happy to have his girl 
standing there empty-handed while 
some other fellow’s wife is able to 
have all the things she wants.” He 
turned his head briefly, glanced at 
her. “That's what I want to give you, 
Allie—a home—and it hurts me that 
I can give you nothing. We can’t 
even get married!” 

“Oh, Chet!” Moving the brief case, 
Allie came closer to him until she was 
touching his shoulder. “Chet, I don’t 
mind that we've had to wait, really I 
don't.” Sitting there, she touched the 
hard strong fingers still gripping the 
wheel. “Only, Chet 
I think it’s foolish for us to keep put- 
ting off our marriage. We could get 
married this spring, we don’t have to 
have everything before we get mar- 
ried.” 

Impatiently, he shook his dark head. 
“Allie, I'm not going to start you off, 
saddled with my responsibilities. It 
wouldn't be fair to you.” 


sometimes 


“Perhaps it wouldn't be fair, if I 
minded,” she protested quietly. “But 
I don't, Chet. We enough 
money saved to buy all the furniture 
we need, and I love your sister, Chet, 


have 


I'd be happy to help you care for 
her.” 

Stubbornly, he held himself aloof 
from the pleading in her voice. “The 
doctor says it may be another year 
before Katey can walk. Suppose at 
the end of that year he said—another 
No, Allie, I wouldn’t do that 


to you.” 


year. 


It was the first time Allie had ever 
pleaded with Chet, attempted to make 
him change his mind. Maybe it had 
sounded as if she were trying to hurry 
him into a marriage he wasn’t ready 
for—white-faced, Allie gathered up 
her papers, forced a smile. 

“All right, Chet, let’s not talk any 
more about it. I’d better be getting 


in now, Mother will be looking for 
me.” She slipped out of the car be- 
fore he could open the door for her. 
Starting the engine, Chet called after 
the girl: “I'll see you tomorrow night 
at seven, Allie. Mrs. Adcock is going 
to stay with Katey.” 
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“I couldn’t stand it any longer,” she admitted. 


Because he was not going out that 
night, Chet drove the car into the 
garage, locked the doors. Walking up 
the brick-lined path to the house, he 
felt warmed by the welcoming glow 
of lights from the kitchen. Mrs. Ad- 
cock was an elderly woman, a distant 
cousin, who stayed with Katey during 
the daytime, cooked the meals, cleaned 
the house. Two nights a week she re- 
mained until eleven o'clock so that 
Chet might have a little recreation. 
Her coming had been a blessing to 
him when Katey had been paralyzed 
as a result of an accident in which 
her husband had been killed. 

Pushing open the back door, Chet 
called: “Smells like baked beans and 
brown bread—am I right, Mrs. Ad- 
cock?” 

Her round, friendly face smiled at 
him as she turned from the stove. 
“Your nose is all right as far as it 
but it doesn’t go far enough. 
Can’t you smell apple pie? I baked 
it especially for you.” 


goes 


He gave a mock-groan. “I can’t 
stand all that at one time.” His face 
sobering, he inquired gently: ‘Did 
Katey have a good day?” 














“I told Tom we were going to eat in our new house tonight. 


For an instant, Mrs. Adcock hes 


tated before answering slowly: “Wel 


I wouldn't say it was one of her bes 
days, and then I wouldn’t say it wa: 


one of her worst. Suppose you rut 
up and see her while I set out the 
supper. 
to sleep early tonight.” 

Nodding, Chet passed out of the 
kitchen, walked firmly 
Katey’s room. She was lying in th 
bed, her dark hair braided neatly 
about her small head. 

“Hello, Sis.” Stooping, Chet 
touched his lips to the cool, white 
cheek. 

She was two years younger than 
he, but looked years older; pain and 
grief had aged her. Now, however 
she smiled up at him bravely 

“I was so sleepy, I was afraid ! 
couldn’t wait for you,” she whis 
pered. “I had a good deal of com 
pany this afternoon, I guess it tired 


me.” 


upstairs t 


se: 
a: 


“You have to be careful,” he ¢ 
ed gently, touching her fingers. 

She nodded. “I try to be, Chet. | 
think I’m stronger than 
month ago, don’t you?” 


[ was 


She said she wanted to ge 
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“Sure you are,” he answered 
promptly. “You can’t hurry yourself, 
Katey; it takes time, you know. A 
few more months and you'll be up 
ind about 


“I hope so.” With an odd inflec- 


tion she added, so softly he wasn’t 
sure she had said it: “For your sake.” 
Having washed up, Chet went 


downstairs, his thoughts centered on 
his sister. That had been a strange re- 
mark for her to make. Did she worry 
so about being a burden to him? Had 
he said anything 

“Was Katey still awake?” asked 
Mrs. Adcock, interrupting his 
thoughts 

Chet pulled out a chair, sat down. 
“Yes,” he réplied. After a second’s 
pause, he added: “Does Katey seem to 
you to be worrying over anything, 
Mrs. Adcock?” 

The woman finished pouring his 
coffee before she said slowly: “Yes, 
she is worrying. She’s worrying over 
you, Chet.” 

He glanced up, astonished. “Over 
me? Why on earth should Katey be 
worrying about me?” 

Mrs. Adcock sat down opposite 
him. “She's fretting because she 
knows that if it weren't for her illness 
you and Alice would have been mar- 
ried this year.” 

An uncomfortable flush dyed his 
wish she didn’t think so 
much! Beside, it’s one of those things 
that can’t be helped. It wasn’t Katey’s 
fault that the accident happened.” 

Mrs. Adcock looked at him thought- 
fully, her brown eyes clouded. “Well, 
she does think about it. No one likes 
tothink that he is standing in the way 
of another person’s happiness, espe- 
cially when that person is very dear 
to him.” Bluntly, she concluded: 
“That's the way Katey feels, and the 
bad part of it is that her worrying is 
s0 unnecessary. 


face. “I 


Of course her illness 
isn’t the reason you and Alice haven't 
married.” 

Chet put down his fork abruptly. 
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“But of course it is!” he insisted. “I 
wouldn't tell Katey that for the 
world, but that is the barrier that’s 
holding back my marriage, Mrs. Ad- 


cock. I thought you knew it.” 


She shook her head. “Perhaps you 
think it is, Chet, but it isn’t 
really. The barrier is your pride, not 
Katey’s illness.” 

He stared at her, the color draining 
from his face. “I don’t believe you 
know what you're saying, Mrs. Ad- 
cock—-certainly I don’t. Would you 
mind explaining exactly what it is 
you do mean?” 

Mrs. Adcock spread her work- 
blunted fingers along the white table 
cloth; her eyes, deep brown, compas- 
sionate, looked into the young man’s 


not 


ra) 


face. 

“T've known you were 
knee-high to a duck, Chet Young; 
I've seen you grow up 


you since 
I know 
you as well as if you were my own 
son. You make a good salary for a 
young fellow, seventy-five or eighty 
dollars a week. I know that Katey’s 
husband's insurance was modest, but 
enough to help her get a start when 
she is able to walk, to get a job again. 
Meanwhile, you do have an added ex- 
pense in caring for her. 

“IT know, too, that Allie has worked 
and saved her money for two years 
now, so that you and she would be 
able to get a better start when you 
married. But that isn’t enough for 
you, Chet! When you marry Allie 
you want to be able to offer her ma- 
terial things: a fine home, beautiful 
clothes, a smart car—and you can’t 
give her those things and take care of 
Katey too. So meanwhile, Allie must 
wait and Katey must worry—all be- 
That's 


Be honest, and face 


cause of your foolish pride. 
the barrier, Chet 
it. 

“Gorgeous houses—shining cars 
they don’t make people happy, Chet; 
it’s sharing, working together, sacri- 
ficing together that make the bonds 
between a man and his wife so strong 
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that nothing can sever them 
the happiest people in the world are 
found in the humblest homes.” 


Chet sprang up from the table, his 
eyes dark and pained in the whiteness 
Wordlessly, he left the 
room, stumbled along the hall to the 
darkened living room. Without turn- 
ing on a light, he groped his way to 
a chair, sat down. 

No one had ever talked to him 
that way before. It was inexcusable 
Mrs. Adcock had no right, the long 
years of friendship had not given her 
the right to tear into his heart and 
mind in this way! So blunt, so cruel— 
and it wasn’t true! He began to shiv- 
er in the darkness. Or was it? Could 
he sit here alone, facing himself, and 


of his face 


deny her charge? 

Allie did love Katey, she wouldn’t 
mind helping him bring his sister back 
to health. And Allie did love him. . . 
she had promised to become his wife. 
Yet, when trouble had come, he had 
denied her the privilege of sharing. 
It was true then, what Mrs. Adcock 
had said. He had wanted to lay the 
world at Allie’s feet, to bring her 
wonderful gifts, he wanted to be the 
one to do all the giving. That, in its 
way, had been cruel selfishness. 

“Chet?” That was Mrs. Adcock, 
standing in the doorway. 

“Yes.” He waited, taking his hands 
away from his face. 

Her voice was filled with tender- 
ness. “Chet, I thought if you wanted 
me to stay here with Katey tonight 

if you wanted to go out for a 
little while, I'd be glad to stay.” 

Getting to his feet, he thought: 
she does understand me as well as if 
I were her son. “Thank. you,” he 
answered humbly. “I would like to 
run over to Allie’s for about an hour, 
Mrs. Adcock. I 
she thinks about 
ding.” 

He touched Mrs. Adcock’s firm 
cheek with his lips, moved off swiftly 
down the hall, hearing her sigh of 
contentment behind him. 


I want to see what 
about a June wed- 





IOLENCE flares once again in 

the Holy Land. Every day the 

newspapers carry stories 
of bombings and slayings. More than 
900 persons have been killed in 57 
days. The Jews became jubilant when 
the United Nations officially decreed 
a part of Palestine as theirs. The 
Arabs resented this partition and 
there has been nothing but strife ever 
since, with repercussions all over the 
Asiatic world. 

The Moslems have fought hard for 
the retention of Palestine. For cen- 
turies they had to keep on the defen- 
sive as one Christian king after an- 
other, one Papal-inspired army after 
the other, were broken on the spear 
of the Saracen. The Crusades are 
among the most colorful pages of 
world history. Their chronicles have 
made the Middle Ages live in the 
minds of our people of today; have 
inspired youths of all ages to follow 
the motto of “do or die for Christ.” 

Palestine has been freely watered 
by the blood of saints who fought 
there. One of them, Louis IX, has 
the distinction of having been a can- 
onized saint, a king of France, and a 
Crusader. At first France was ap- 
palled, then thrilled when her king 
accepted the Cross of the Crusader 
and took the vow which was required 
of such warriors. Yet anything which 
King Louis might do in the service 
of God should not have surprised his 
people. The nobles murmured against 
him for praying too much. It was a 
strange accusation to make against a 
monarch, for few kings ever “prayed 
too much.” However Louis did, and 
went further than that. He was a 
king by birth, surrounded by pomp 
and splendor, yet he was the poorest 
man in France in spirit. The responsi- 
bilities of a king were his and he ac- 
cepted them even while everything 


new 
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within him cried for a life of con- 
templation in a cloister. He was a 
king who wanted to be a monk and 
who lived as a monk whenever it was 
possible to set aside the affairs of 
state for a period at least. 

Louis became king of France at the 
age of twelve under the regency of 
his mother, Blanche of Castile. She 
was the executive type and managed 
France as creditably as she managed 
her son, and with similar severity. At 
fourteen Louis was turned over to 
Franciscan teachers by his mother. 
The 
fluence on the lad as he became a 
Franciscan tertiary at the age of twen- 
ty 


friars exerted a powerful in- 


A king in those days had no per- 
sonal freedom and was not permitted 
to renounce his throne. It didn’t mat- 
ter that Louis wanted to be a monk. 
He had been born a king and a king 
he should remain for the duration of 
his life. He had moreover to provide 
an heir for the throne which necessi- 
tated a marriage for which the young 
king had no desire. 

Queen Blanche was very careful in 
choosing a wife for her royal son. She 
had been having quite a bit of trou- 
ble with the nobles due to her foreign 
birth. To counteract their animosity, 
she chose the daughter of the Count 
of Provence, Margaret. The Count 
was leader of the opposition. It was 
a clever stroke of diplomacy and ap- 
peased the nobles as a whole when a 
girl from their ranks the 
Queen of France. 

Louis and Margaret learned to care 
for each other, but here again they 
encountered the 


became 


autocratic queen 


mother. Blanche would not allow her 
son the pleasure of domestic life with 
his wife and family after having de- 
nied him the monastic life. The oldest 
boy Louis died in infancy. The second 


Saint, King and Crusader 


boy, Philip III, became heir to th 
throne. Once the throne was provide! 
for Blanche used her authority t 
keep the young king and queen apan 
They were never allowed to bet 
gether, except on state occasions wher 
they were under the vigilant eye ¢/ 
Blanche. When she suspected thi 
they were meeting on the sly, on stair 
cases and in out-of-the-way rooms it 
the palace, she gave orders to the ser 
vants to carry out her mandates 
absolute separation. Every meeting th: 
young husband and wife had for year 
had to be a clandestine one, carefull 
plotted and carried out. It was no 
until Blanche died that the young 
couple could live a normal life. 

Margaret stood weeping ove 
Blanche’s coffin. “What kind of « 
hypocrite are you?” a bystander in 
quired. “You can’t feel any grief over 
her.” 

“Tt is not grief that makes me cry, 
Margaret replied tearfully, “It is r 
lief.” 

In spite of Blanche’s eccentricities 
and dictatorial complex, she did 4 
great job in managing France. She 
deserved a vote of thanks from the 
people and from the king for the wa 
she had molded the land and solved 
its many problems. The thanks, how 
ever, was most reluctantly given. 

Her son abhorred gambling, th 
usual royal recreation, and went t 
great lengths to stamp out the practic 
in his kingdom. He liked sports ant 
encouraged youth to participate 
them, but he denied himself the pleas 
ure as he considered playing a wast 
of time in his own case. He carrie 
out his royal duties of state, but hi 
heart was always in the chapel. kk 
heard two Masses a day and ros # 
midnight to be present with the moni 
at Matins and Lauds. 

When Louis heard the criticism 
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Cd 


wainst him for praying too much his 
reply was eloquent, “If I spent as 
much time at dancing and hunting 
there would be no objection raised. In 
grving God I better serve the realm.” 

Justice as administered by Louis 
was as unique as the man _ himself. 
After Mass he would go to the woods 
of Vincennes and sitting under a tree 
with his court gathered about him 
would call out in a loud voice, “Is 
there any one who has a cause in 
hand?” This was a public invitation to 
every person in the land to bring his 
problem to the king with no interme- 
diaries to mess things up. When he 
was in Paris, the king held a similar 
court in the palace yard. Seated on a 
piece of carpet he was ready to give 
ar to any person in trouble. Every 
citizen was free to talk to him without 
interruption. Cases of law were set- 
tled without resorting to red tape or 
lengthy harangues. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame was 
in the process of being erected during 
much of Louis’ reign. It was Louis 
who secured relics for the cathedral, 
a piece of the True Cross and a por- 
tion of the Crown of Thorns. The 
relics were enshrined in the cathed- 
ral in the year 1239 amid the great- 
est and most colorful pageantry imag- 
inable. 

The Crown of Thorns set Louis 
to dreaming of doing something great 
for God. An aspiration grew in him to 
free the Holy Land. The idea grew 
until Louis announced to the people 
that it would be undertaken. Years of 
preparation went into the project. 
When preparations were almost com- 
plete Louis became very ill and his 
life was despaired of. After receiving 
the Last Sacraments he sent for the 
Bishop and requested that he be given 
the vow and the cross of a crusader. 
He promised that if God spared his 
life he would head the crusade. The 
Bishop was aghast. “What will hap- 
pen to France during your absence, 
Sire?” 

“They say I am going to die any- 
way. Who will manage France then?” 
Louis countered. 

“Wait until you are well,” the 
Bishop advised. 

Louis would not be put off. Exer- 


cising his royal power he commanded 
the Bishop to do his bidding. Having 
no other alternative the ecclesiastic re- 
luctantly twisted red silk ribbon into 
the form of a cross and handed it to 
Louis who pressed it to his heart, his 
eyes, and his lips, before fastening it 
to his shoulder. He had 


no sooner 





Haruest of Souls 





Saints, apostles, martyrs! 

Holy ones of God, 
Who the path of service 

In this world have trod; 
Those who heard the heavenly call, 
And with meekness gave their all! 
Lo! today the harvest 

Needs more workers true! 
Priests to serve His altars,- 

Is that call for you? 
Can you hear the Saviour’s plea: 
“Take thy cross and follow me!” 
Blest are they who hear it! 

Blest are they who heed! 
Blest are all who bear His yoke, 

In the hour of need! 
The field is white to harvest now! 
Shall His signet mark thy brow? 


--- Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 





completed the action when he sat up 
in bed and announced, “I am cured.” 
It seemed that he was, as he arose and 
had no further trouble. 

The time came for the Crusaders 
to set off for the Holy Land. The 
nobility and churchmen begged Louis 
At length 
the Bishop told him, “You were sick 
when you took the vow, Sire, and 


to reconsider his decision. 


therefore it is not binding on you. 
You were delirious and did not know 
what you were doing or saying.” 

For reply Louis took off the red 
cross and handed it to the Bishop 


declaring, “I am not sick now and I 


request the Cross.” 

The people were thrilled at the 
nobility of the act. Once again Louis 
IX received the cross of the crusader 
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and left France in 1244 at the head of 
his army. 

Louis's forces landed successfully at 
Damietta near Port Said. 
seemed to crown their every effort 
at first. Instead of following up his 
initial successes, however, he decided 
to wait for reinforcements. It was an 
unwise decision as the Sultan 
given ample time to prepare his de- 


Success 


was 


fenses. 

Taken altogether the Crusade was 
a miserable failure. Hot-headed young 
men refused to listen to the older and 
wiser heads with the result that the 
army was led into a trap. All were 
forced to surrender, expecting mas- 
sacre. The sultan, however, had dif- 
ferent ideas. It wasn’t every day he 
had a king for prisoner and hundreds 
of nobles from wealthy families. 

There were those among the Mos- 
lems who disagreed with the Sultan. 
By killing off the enemy to the last 
man, they reasoned, Palestine would 
be free from invasion for at least 
forty years. They were tired of fight- 
ing these successive crusades. But the 
Sultan was tempted by the money. 
His avidity saved the lives of the king 
of France and the flower of French 
manhood. 

Louis accepted the Sultan’s terms 
and sent home for the ransom money. 
When it arrived it was duly delivered 
to the Sultan by Louis. When Louis 
returned to his forces he learned that 
his brother Philip had found a subtle 
way to cheat the Sultan out of ten 
thousand livres. He had not delivered 
the required amount to the Sultan! 
Considering his honor at stake, Louis 
became angry and commanded that 
the ten thousand livres should be de- 
livered immediately. A contract was 
a contract. It was a most idealistic 
move, one that exasperated his less 
idealistic followers, but that was the 
kind of a man Louis IX of France 
happened to be. 

After the ransoms were paid and 
they were all free again, instead of 
returning home Louis began to lay 
fresh plans for the subjugation of the 
Holy Land. He had taken a vow to 
free Palestine and he could not 
back on his promise to God. He sent 


go 
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home for reinforcements but they 
failed to arrive. The people of France 
through with Louis’ defeats. 
After ten years of fruitless efforts the 
king and the remnants of his army 
were forced to give up the venture 
and return home. The only satisfac- 
tion which Louis derived out of the 
gruelling adventure was that he had 
the privilege of receiving Holy Com- 
munion on the Feast of the Annun- 
ciation in the room in which the 
Archangel Gabriel appeared to the 
Blessed Virgin announcing that she 
was to become the Mother of God. 


were 


When he arrived home Louis found 
that his kingdom was in a state of 
serious disorder. Chaos had resulted 
from his absence. His personal mag- 
netism soon set things right again. 
When he had attained peace at home 
he set out to make peace with Henry 
III of England, who had been haras- 
sing France for some time. He made 
sizeable concessions to achieve peace. 
It was one occasion in which appease- 
ment seemed to work. Not only did 
Louis secure peace from England but 
in addition he was able to make peace 
in England where the barons were ar- 
rayed against their king. They ap- 
pealed to Louis to arbitrate their dif- 
ferences with Henry III. Through his 
efforts both England and France 
found themselves in harmony both 
within and without. From that time 
on Louis became the official peace- 
maker of Europe, being called in each 
time there was a dispute to solve. 
The Franciscan king was a sort of 
one-man United Nations of the thir- 
teenth century. 


After his ill-fated crusade Louis 
gave himself over to serving God dur- 
ing all his waking hours. Holy and 
learned men were invited to the cas- 
tle, including the great St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Louis founded one religious 
house after the other. Among them 
was the Cistercian Abbey of Royau- 
mont where his own cell was always 
held in readiness for him. He spent 
much of his time in the abbey and 
took his turn at all of the manual 
labors that had to be performed. He 
served the table and carried pots of 
water about as did the humblest monk 
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The Triune God to us. 





Mystical Body 


Above the flickering lights, the censers swinging, 
Beyond the Glorias, the chants, the singing, 
Are heart choirs of adoration ringing 

From hosts of angels and archangels winging 


To where, empowered by Christ, His priest is bringing 


And even till this world of ours is ending, 

The whisper of a priest to Heaven ascending 
And Christ Our Lord Himself to Earth descending 
Still in a visible and unseen blending, 

Creator to created humbly bending, 

Will lift man to His Heart. 


Robert Wilberforce 











in the establishment. Many a trav- 
eler learned to his amazement after a 
meal at the monastery that the hum- 
ble-looking brother who served him 
his meal was the King of France! 
Louis’s love for the poor was sin- 
cere and constant. At the castle there 
were never less than a hundred pau- 
pers at his table. He served them first 
and would not be seated until every 
served. He then ate what 
was left. He taught his children to 
carry out similar charities. His daugh- 
ter often joined him at the hospital 
where he bathed the sick, never fiinch- 


one Was 


ing even when faced by leprosy. He 
set up houses of refuge for the poor 
as well as for fallen women, for aged 
workers, and for orphans. 

No matter how hard Louis threw 
himself into charitable pursuits he 
could not escape the weight of his 
failure to free Jerusalem. He had 
vowed to rescue the Holy Land and 
had failed to do so. Finally at the 
age of 53 he decided to try again. 
In the year 1267 he marched away 





at the head of an army with the in 
tention of rescuing the Holy Tomb 
and the shrines of Christendom 
Everyone was against him but he went 
in spite of them all. 

Louis was never to achieve his am 
bition but he died trying. He became 
dangerously ill when he reached 
Tunis. He knew he was going to die 
and prayed fervently to St. Gene 
He commanded his sons t 
strew ashes on the floor and to lay 
him on them. This was done and with 
his hands crossed 
died three hours after noon on Good 
Friday. 

The body of the saintly king was 
partially embalmed and brought back 
to France and laid in the vault re 
served for the kings of France at St 
Denis. When many 
performed there Churchmen began to 
look into the cause for Louis's can 
onization. Their discoveries and ex 
aminations led to the canonization of 
Louis IX of France who exchanged 
his title of “king” for that of “saint” 


vieve. 
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T all began in maple syrup time. 
Dusk had settled over the sugar- 
bush—smoke curled its way to the 
star-bright sky taking along embers 
from their open fire. Trees cast hazy 


shad 


vs across the clearing. 





Ruth and Pete O'Connor were 
laughing at the weird sounds in the 
night—trees shedding ice with heavy 
thuds—wind whirling foxes and 


dogs barking in the distance — owls 
hooting—-fire snapping and crackling. 

“Smell that sap!” Pete said as he 
dismissed the hired man and hung a 
fresh piece of pork over the kettle to 
keep it from boiling over. 

A little shiver of excitement went 
through Ruth. 

“It’s a good way to live..........this!” 
His “this” took in a wide sweep of 
the surrounding forest with the big, 





wooden spoon he'd been using to skim 
foam from the kettle with, “ ‘fraid it 
won't last.” 

“Don't say that,” cried Ruth put- 
ting her mittens over her ears to shut 
away such pessimism, “you scare me.” 

“We have so much,” Pete explain- 
ed patiently after he’d taken her mit- 
hands in his and kissed her, 
Fate 
everything—needing nothing.” 

“We waited 
Cheryl.” Ruth's voice quivered 


tened 


“it’s like having 


tempting 
seven years for 
it al- 
ways seemed a miracle to her that 
finally they'd had a child—a 


little darling 


sweet, 
asleep now with a 
neighbor in attendance—waiting for 
pine cones from the woods. 

Pete hoisted another pail of sap 
into the huge, black kettle before an- 
swering, “That's past.” Then his mood 
changed, “She’s some kid 
morning 


only this 
I had to take her riding on 
the boat when I gathered sap.” 

Vivid pictures of a thirty gallon 
milkcan swinging between the trees 
on a two runner boat drawn by horses 
passed across Ruth’s mind. “Pete, you 
didn’t! I wouldn't want to live if any- 
thing happened to Cheryl!” She went 
cold just thinking of the danger. 


“ Post Year LA 


“She fell off 


“once 


” Pete admitted- 
but she got right back on and 
hung tight!’ There was pride and 
laughter in his tone of voice and be- 
cause Ruth loved him very much she 
joined his laughter after cautioning, 
“don’t let her ride again!” 

After that she kept busy, resting 
now and then in the spruce shelter 
Pete had built. It seemed no time at 
all when the sun was climbing over 
the hills making the forest 
Lovely morning 


green. 
clear and bright and 
chill. Ruth was wearing Pete’s blue 
sweater over her maroon jacket 
they'd stopped for one sweet kiss be- 
fore relinquishing the job to Andy 
Conover, the hired man, who would 
keep the kettle full and boiling for 
the day. (Maple syrup time in the 
Northwest—where they lived 
so short it was customary to boil sap 
night and day.) 

They walked down the lane hand 
in hand and topped the hill which 
gave sight to the rambling, old farm- 
house which was their home. Ruth 
had been looking up at Pete, thinking 
how much she loved and needed him, 
admiring the sweep of blond hair from 
his fine, high brow and the bright 
laughter in his eyes when before her 


was 


very eyes every muscle in his face 
changed to blank horror. 

She turned her head, letting her 
vision follow his—then crying fran- 
tically she was running after him to- 
ward their burning home. 

People were rushing from all direc- 
tions toward the burning building. 

“Cheryl—Oh, Cheryl,” cried Ruth, 
shaking off men who would have held 
her back and following her husband's 
lead into the inferno. The smoke 
tasted like the thick haze which cloud- 
ed her mind. The last she remembered 
was climbing hot stairs toward her 
baby’s bedroom—her baby—her little 
darling child. 

Her one remembrance of the days 
which followed was of a spoon being 
forced between hurting lips 


voices 








By Dyer Wilson 


unintelligible — meaningless noises — 


then the hushed,  starch-swishing 
sound of nurses. 

Pete, waiting there for her to open 
her eyes—waiting to tell her what 
she already knew by some instinctive 
knowledge. Cheryl was gone. Gone, 
too, the neighbor who'd tried to get 
her out — leaving her own sixteen- 
year-old daughter alone. 

Ruth had suffered so much she 
could not longer feel anything save 
a numbness she couldn't shake off. 

Maple syrup time it happened. An 
ember from the open fire, carried by 
the fierce wind—and now it was sum- 
mer. A low, squat hut built over the 
cellar was their home. Men were mak- 
ing hay and cultivating wheat and 
corn and oats. Aggie Myers was mak- 
ing her home with them, having no 
other place to live since her mother 
died. 

Pete neglected his work to keep 
Ruth company—to draw her from the 
wall of silence she’d built around her- 
self. 

“Darling,” he begged, “don’t shut 
me out.” 

But she did. 

She kept to herself, brooding over 
past happiness—over what might have 
been if—if—if. If she hadn't gone to 
the woods with Pete. If Pete hadn't 
suggested doom! If—if—if—sitting 
alone torturing herself with 
thoughts. 

“Darling,” Pete begged, “oh, my 
darling—if I could only help.” 

Such sadness in his eyes. Ruth 
shook her head saying pleadingly, 
“Let me be—just let me be.” 

Harvest time came. Potatoes were 
piled in cellar bins, apples were 
picked, silos filled, barns packed with 
hay, fruit and vegetables canned for 
winter. 

Aggie Myers was doing most of 
the housework, cheerfully taking over 

begging Ruth to smile—teasing her 
with compliments knitting her a 
sweater as blue as her eyes and saying, 
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“Please, Ruth those black 
dresses against your pale cheeks... 
it’s no good—please, Ruth—for me.” 

Ruth couldn't refuse. She wore the 
sweater. 

Pete cried, “Now you look like my 
girl,” and crossed the room to take 
her in his arms and put kisses upon 
her cold lips. 

“Don't,” Ruth cried, pulling herself 
away from him—"“please don’t.” She 
wished, with her whole heart that 
she could come to life again—that 
she could feel warm and loved and 
living. It was no good and she couldn't 
explain it—she closed her eyes to shut 
out the sight of Pete’s heartbreak. 

“Ruth—Ruth—” he was saying— 
“I loved her, too.” 

“If you'd built a windbreak to keep 
the embers from flying,” Ruth cried 
out unreasonably, “Cheryl might be 
with us.” 

He gripped her shoulders until they 
hurt and shook her. “You blame me 
for the fire?” The look in his eyes 
frightened her. He released her as 
quickly as he had caught her saying, 
“Come Ruth—tell me exactly what 
you've been thinking these silent 
months.” 

There was no putting him off. He'd 


wear it 
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neglected his chores to humor her and 
waited months for her to laugh again 
Now his patience Was gone. 

“You weren't satisfied,” Ruth said, 
“you were waiting for something to 
happen!” 

The silence was long and painful. 
Then Pete said gently, “Try to forget, 
dearest try to forget everything 
about that night excepting how happy 
we were together.” 

“I can’t forget my baby,” Ruth 
said—opening her eyes and meeting 
his look—*I can’t go on without her.” 

“There might be other children,” 
suggested Pete, “if—if—if you'd try 
to forget dear.” 

Seeing the hopelessness in Ruth’s 
eyes he stomped off into the night. 

Aggie sat beside Ruth saying, “if 
you could only shed those tears—it 
might help.” 

“Nothing will help,” Ruth said 
tonelessly, “let me alone.” Then she 
looked up at the girl and said, “He 
keeps prodding me.” 

“He loves you.” 

Ruth put her head in her hands 
and sat motionless. After that she was 
more withdrawn from life than ever 
—eating what was put before her 





oy 


staring silently at a world which 1 
longer held interest for her. 

Just before Christmas Aggie told 
her, “Andy Conover’s mother is going 
to have a baby and he asked me to 
help out over there for a couple of 
weeks.” 

Andy’s folks lived north of the 
O’Connors their house was filled 
with children. 

“Are you going?” asked Pete when 
Ruth didn’t answer. 

“Yes,” said Aggie, “if you folks can 
get along without me.” 

“We'll manage,” Pete told her 

Ruth forced herself to tasks she'd 
let Aggie do mechanically mixing 
batter for morning griddlecakes and 
getting syrup from the cellar, putting 
dishes on the table and wood on the 


fire—dusting—bedmaking—cleaning. 

“Ruth,” Pete said, “this is like 
when we first came here remem: 
ber?” 


“T don’t want to remember.” She 
said. But she did remember. She re 
membered coming fearfully through 
the woods to the giant, old 
Pete’s parents had left him—remem: 
bered Pete’s arms around her drawing 
her to him. “I don’t want to remem: 
ber,” she said again putting her 


house 





prayers of the Novena. 


mortal life. 











INVOKE THE INTERCESSION OF ST. ANTHONY IN TIME OF NEED 
THROUGH THE PERPETUAL NOVENA AT GRAYMOOR 


The good Saint of Padua has won an enduring place in the af- 
fections of every Catholic heart because there seems to be no limit 
to his intercessory power in heaven in obtaining favors for those who 
seek his aid. We have evidence of this in the great number of letters 
coming daily to his Shrine here at Graymoor over a period of thirty 
years from people in all walks of life. They request remembrance in 
our Perpetual Novena and voice their joy and gratitude for help al- 
ready granted them in their bodily and spiritual ills through the 
It is very consoling to us that during the 
long period of years since we inaugurated this Novena on the Mount 
of the Atonement, there has been no diminution of holy interest, but 
on the contrary, a steady increase in the number of devout Clients 
appealing to the dear Saint for his aid in the cares and trials of this 


Address Your Petitions to: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Mount of the Atonement 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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hands over her ears to shut out—not 
his voice 

Pete sat by the stove evenings, rest- 
feet the ornate trim, 
paging through a magazine or cata- 
logue. Ruth sat silent. 

The day before Christmas she went 
to the frozen graveyard and knelt to 
pray for her baby. When she re- 


turned Pete was decorating the house 


but memory. 


ing his upon 


with evergreens. 

The odor of the evergreens seemed 
to smother Ruth. “Take them out!” 
she cried as she ran to walls and start- 
ed to tear them down—"take them 
out!” Tears were running down her 
cheeks 

“Ruth—Ruth—forgive me,” Pete 
said as he bundled the boughs together 
and carried them away, “I should 
have known better.” 

“T never want to see or smell ever- 
green again as long as I live,” Ruth 
cried and let him wipe away her 
tears 

“You're ill, darling,” he said gent- 
ly, “let me take you to a doctor.” 

“No doctor can help me,” she said. 

He said no more. 

Christmas came and went and soon 
afterward Aggie returned to tell them 
Mrs. Conover had another son and 
both were well. “Folks notice you 
don’t go to church, Ruth,” she add- 
ed, “they're talking.” 

It seemed to Ruth the only solution 
lay in getting away from everyone 
who knew her. Hiding herself in the 
nearby city. 

“T can’t go on like this,” she told 
Pete, “we're both miserable.” 

“Tll take you to live in the city,” 
he said 

“T want to go alone—hbe let alone,” 
Ruth told him. 

“Go,” he said finally, “maybe—as 
you say—you'll find yourself again 
among strangers. Only, darling, try to 
be happier.” 

“Tl go back to Conover’s until you 
come home,” Aggie said—adding 
“Andy wants me to marry him.” 

Pete will be alone, Ruth thought 
and said, “Andy works for us 


if you 
two were married and lived here : 


Pete interrupted, saying, “The kids 
have their own life to live, Ruth... 
I'll get along all right.” 


% = UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


And so Ruth went to the city. She 
found a room and a job and the days 
marched weeks away. Green shoots 
of grass began to brave the frozen soil 

the first thaw—a year gone—a lost 
year fire. She'd been on 
her way home from work—hurrying 
along—Saturday afternoon—half day 
off—wash undies and stockings — 
clean her room—rest. Her direction 
changed. She walked to the edge of 
the city and breathed in the clean, 
fresh air. She walked and walked. 
Trucks, cars and busses passed her. 
Sidewalks came to an end and she 
crossed the State road to face traffic. 
Where was she going? What new 
madness gripped her? She stopped 
short as the odor of boiling maple sap 
reached her nostrils. She cut across a 


since the 


meadow and came to a sugarbush. 
Three men and a small boy were 





Requiesrant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Sister Mary Damiata, Sister Mary Re- 
gina Hartnett, Sister Mary Pancratius 
Powers, Sister Mary Leonard Ledwith, Sis- 
ter Mary Urban Foley, Sister Mary Ste- 
phen Hannan, Sister Mary Justina Nolan, 
Mrs. N. C. Partrick, Frank Reilly, Eugene 
McConnell, Mrs. John R. Murphy, Mrs 
Catherine Johnson, James J. Flynn, Miss 
Addie Gamache, Mrs. Anna McDough- 
erty, Miss Barbra Buchheit, Farrell Kelly, 
Mrs. Coffey, Joseph C. Larkin, Mrs. Cath- 
erine A. Hazard, Mary Catherine Monag- 
han, Mrs. Catherine Oels, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fleming, Anna Kies. 

Anna Hofling, Winifred Egan, Patrick 
Egan, Mr. & Mrs. Tom Naughton, Eliz- 
abeth Kuntz, Paul Diveney, James Forres- 
tall, John Sheehy, Agnes Timmins, Nora 
Sheehan, Patrick Fahey, Mrs. Schmidt, 
William Tooley, Mrs. Harold Plate, Bessie 
Barry, Margaret Guignan, Mrs. Thomas 
Bracken, William Maher, Joseph Laudy, 
Eugene Carroll, Mrs. Maher, Agnes Coo- 
ney, Mrs. Luke Dunne, Patrick Rielly, 
Henry Binns, William Moriarity. 
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there making syrup. One man piled 
wood on an open fire — another 
dumped buckets from trees to a milk- 
can centered on a tworunner boat 

the other added sap to the boiling ket- 
tle and skimmed away the foam with 
a wooden spoon. The little boy clung 
to the milkcan and squealed with de- 
light as it careened between the trees. 

It looked like such good fun Ruth 
found herself edging nearer to them. 

“Hello,” called one of the men, 
“well, hello there.” 

She must have been staring, she 
thought, because he asked pleasantly, 
“Ever see syrup made the old fash- 
ioned way?” 

“Why—why, yes,” she admitted, 
“T have.” 

The little boy lost his hold and 
fell. Ruth picked him up—brushed 
away the twigs and hushed his tears, 
“Never mind, babe she crooned 
tenderly, “you're not hurt.” She 
wiped his little, dirty face and pressed 
his wet cheek to hers. 

The man who had been tending 
the fire hurried to them, saying, “Got 
some of your own—I can tell the way 
you talk to him 
mother.” 

The tears Ruth had shut away so 
long came then—the human contact 
she'd ignored — that one word 
mother. “I had a daughter,” she ex- 
plained, “the sweetest, dearest little 
angel .. .”” on and on she rambled, tell 
ing this stranger all the things she'd 
locked in her heart and when she fin- 
ished, he said, “Your husband, Mam 

he must be mighty unhappy—mak- 
ing syrup again—alone—losing you 
both like that.” 

And so Ruth found courage to go 
home. 


can always tell a 


The first reassuring sight was smoke 
rising from the farmhouse chimney 
and the second Pete running toward 
her, arms outflung. “I’ve come home,” 
she cried, “I’ve come home.” 

Pete let his hands pass over her 
face as if he was blind—“I've dreamed 
of this moment,” he said, “dear God 
how I’ve dreamed of this moment.” 

Hand in hand they walked toward 


home. 
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THIS IS OUR PARISH. By 
Marguerite, S.N.D., and 
Beebe. Boston: Ginn and Co. 
i. Is Our Parish” 

the Catholic 

written in 


Sister M 
Catherine 
$1.28 
is the second in 

series of school textbooks 
accordance with the educa- 
tional plan of the late Rt. Rev. George 
Johnson and under the direct supervision 
of the Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, eminent 
educator and sociologist. It is an advanced 
second reader which has many of the best 
features spearheading a new Catholic re- 
vival in the field of pedagogy today. One 
notes immediately on opening the book the 
strong correlation between a child's basic 
reading and the role of religion—so much 
different from the sometimes stupid and 
inconsequential themes of secular books. 
The child is shown how, from his earliest 
years, religion is an integral part of his 
life. Not that religion is forced upon the 
reader. It is rather used as a basis, build- 
ing on his natural experiences in the life 
of the parish and school, for the teacher to 
construct a vital social structure of Chris- 
tian living. The child learns more about 
his parish and the very real part he has in 
its activities, 

The make-up of 


is excellent 


“This Is Our Parish” 
Colored pictures abound on 
practically every page. The print is large 
and Interest is aroused and sus- 
tained by a series of stories within a larger 
story framework. The basic vocabulary 
introduced in the first of this series is re- 
newed and 251 new words are acquired by 
the reader. 

“This Is Our Parish” should find a place 
in many Catholic schools where a modern, 
social minded, and thoroughl y religious 
reader for the upper level of Grade Two 
is desired R.M 
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“THE STORY OF A FAMILY” 
phen-Joseph Pial, O.F.M. 
P. J. Kenedy. $3.50. 

At last the book for which so 
have hoped has been written—the 
of the formation of the character of St. 
Therese of Lisieux. The author master- 
fully portrays the family life of the Mar- 
tin home; he treats of each parent thor- 
oughly and clearly. Unlike many biogre- 
phers of ho'y people, the author takes no 
little pains to mae the reader realize that 
each child of the Martin family had mary 
faults to overcome, even rather serious 
ones. However, the constant Christian ex- 
ample and virtue of their admirable par- 
ents achieved its end as each child ma- 
tured with a truly Christian evaluation of 
life. There is no devotee of the Saint of 
Lisieux who will not cherish this book; 
there is no Catholic family that will not 
welcome it into its circle. P.VE 
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THE CANTICLE OF CANTICLES. 
Edited by Joseph L. Lilly, CM. New 
York: Declan X. McMullen. $3.00 
This first publication of the Catholic 

Scripture Library seeks to solve the prob- 

lem of the interpretation of 

Canticle, best known for the richness of 

its oy Father Lilly edits the findings 

of Father William Pouget, C.M., one of 
the soundest Scripture scholars of the 
present day, whose vast store of linguistic 
and historical lore alone is astounding 

The questions besetting scholars as to the 

authenticity and interpretation of the Can- 

ticle are marshaled and disposed of. Then 
there follows an explanation of Father 

Pouget’s interpretation, the very simpli- 

city of which fortifies its plausibility. The 

last section contains the text of the Book 
translated from the Hebrew, following the 
pattern of Pouget’s explanation. Scrip- 
ture well as more advanced 

Catholic lay people will find the volume 

of profit; certainly it is a splendid indica- 

tion of the thoroughness of the revival of 
interest in Scriptural problems in our day 


—D.D. 
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ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA. By } 
Farnum. New York: Didier. $2.75. 
The popularity of the great Paduan 

Saint has never been accompanied, in Eng- 

lish speaking countries at least, by authen- 

tic information as to his life and miracles 

Very likely the image conjured by rep- 

resentations of Anthony differs vastly 

from the historical figure, who enjoys 
now the distinction of being a Doctor of 
the Church. In this work Mabel Farnum 
attempts to present a true picture of the 
best-known Fran > Saint, but from au- 
thentic documents ag: Raphael Huber, 

O.F.M.Conv., of the Catholic University 

of America, contributes a preface in which 

he states that this work should win at 
least as much acclaim as her other literary 


productions. —D.D. 
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munity and its manifold activities in 
missionary and other works, entails a 
vast t pondence with a 
consequent heavy outlay for postage. We 
will be grateful if our friends will re- 
member this fact and enclose a few extra 
postage stamps in any letters they send 
us. 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES (3 . 
By John Henry Newman. i 
Charles Frederick Harrold. New 
Longmans, Green & Co $3 
volume. 

The three newest 
umental reprinting of the works of Cap 
dinal Newman cover his minor writings 
during the period that extends from 1828 
to 1866. Each is prefaced by a brilliant 
exposition of its contents by Dr. Harrold, 
outstanding Newman scholar of the day, 
Volume I includes some of the earlier 
works of the great Churchman on liter 
ary criticism, as well as his essay on Prim 
itive Christianity, and two of his contri 
butions towards “Tracts for the Times.” 
Of special interest in light of the current 
discussions of the fathers at Lambeth is 
the essay “Prospects of the Anglican 
Church,” written in 1839 while Newman 
was still at Oxford, his last literary effort 
in defense of the Church of his early 
years. The second volume is devoted ak 
most exclusively to controversial papers 
and efforts during the high-water mark 
of the early Oxford Movement. It in 
cludes, however, certain papers from a 
later period, under the general heading of 
“Rise and Progress of Universities,’ which 
date from the time when the scholarly 
convert had been selected to head the new 
Catholic University in Dublin. Volume 
III also embraces controversial works from 
the Anglican days, but includes also “The 
Last Years of St. Chrysostom” and his 
essays on “Benedictine Schools.” Newman 
literary reporter appears again in 

“An Internal Argument for Christianity,” 
a review of J. R. Seely’s “Ecce Homo.” 
In addition to the advantages offered by 
1 presentation of the Cardinal's works 
according to their type, one cannot fail to 
mention the attractiveness print and 
binding of the new produced 
by Longmans, Green. D 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS. New Yor 
olic Book Publishing Company.$ 
Those who prefer the old Rhet y 
edition of the Scriptures 
interested in this handy-sized 
However, one may purchase the 
New Testament in the 
tion for the price. 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. By 
Lawrence Scupoli. New Yor! 
lic Book Publishing Co. $2.0( 
This is a reprint of a classic in spiritual 

writing. The venerable master of il-guid 

ance explains the nature of Christi 
fection and the means to 
lar in vein to the ever-popular 
of Christ” it goes beyond it 
application of the principles 
to individual cases. 
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